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No. 9.—LE MARQUIS DE CARABAS. 
Novembre 1816. 


The return into France of the old Noblesse with the restored Bourbous gave rise to the 
following satire. 





THE MARQUIS OF CARABAS. 


See this old Marquis treating us 
As if a conquered race : 
His rawboned steed has broaght him back 
From distant hiding place. 
With sabre brandished o’er his head 
That never dealt a blow, 
The noble mortal marches on, 
And seeks his old chateau. 
Hats off, hats off, near and far, 
Bow to the Marquis of Carabas ! 


“ Almoners! vassals! seneschals! 
Aud serfs af each degree ! 
My prince,” he cries, “ hath been restored 
By me, and only me: 
But if the rights that suit my rank 
From him I may not claim, 
Why, Zounds, his Majesty must play 
With me a different game!” 
Hats off, hats off, near and far, 
Bow to the Marquis of Carabas ! 


What though a certain miller’s name 
Be scandalously known, 

Pepin the Short had many a son, 
And one as head we own. 

The blason of my coat of arms 
To me conviction brings; 

And, faith, I do believe my hons3 
More noble than the king’s!” 

Hats off, hats off, near and far, 

Bow to the Marquis of Carabas! 


“ Who'll put me off? the marchioness 
In presence sits in state : 

To Court my youngest son shall go, 
Where bishops they create. 

My soa the Baron, though perchance 
Not overbold he be, 

Would dangle crosses at his breast— 
He shall at least have three!” 

Hats off, hats off, near and far, 

Bow to the Marquis of Carabas ! 


“In peace let’s live, then! but for me 
A tax they dare propose ! 
The state is for the noble’s good, 
Who nothing to it owes. 
Thanks to my warlike stores, and thanks 
To my embattled towers, 
To teach the Préfet what to do 
Is not beyond my powers.” 
Hats off, hats off, near and far, 
Bow to the Marquis of Carabas ! 


“Levy, ye priests whom we avenge, 
Your tithe, and let us share it: 

Thine, people, is the feudal yoke— 
Still, beast of burden, bear it ! 

‘Tis for us only to enjo 
The chase and its elights : 

Your pretty tendrils must submit 
To our seignorial rights. ” 

Hats off, hats off, near and far, 

Bow to the Marquis of Carabas ! 


“ Curate, thy duty do ; and wave 
For me thy censer high ! 
You, grooms and pages, beat the serfs, 
And make the rascals fly ! 
I from my ancestors received 
These glorious rights of theirs; 
Then let them all from me descend 
Unbroken to my heirs! ” 
Hats off, hats off, near and far, : 
Bow to the Marquis of Carabas ! w. Y. 


<a 


A HOUSE AND ITS THREE TENANTS. 


CHAPTER I—AN OLD TRAVELLER. 


I am on the top of a southern mail, and I know the man beside me is an 
“ old traveller.” How indelibly graven on my observation are the signs 
and tokens of this class, Your real “ old traveller” is never very oung, 
and seldom above the middle height. A sonof Anak can hard y bea 
bond fide old traveller, being generally so lost in admiration of his large 
proportions, that he has no time to give the wisdom and deep experience 

eculiarly belongin _to the character. Neither is your old traveller a 
Eaniiso ndsome fellow—his head is generally bald or fast verging to that con- 
yo forehead broad and wrinkled, and eenbverellly marked by a 
slight line, which shows where his faithful companion, the hat or cap, a 
rested for hours on its intellectual support. The eyebrows are square, 
agp bushy ; and the eye, underneath, has a grey sharpness that baf- 
Be al attempts to look it down. An old traveller may have a Grecian or 
- cmebne eh but, with so classic a nasal organ, he can never attain to the 
ra " 8 among those sons of genius. Julius Cesar wrote commen- 
woul an senageree kin, doms ; ut he was no great traveller, or he 
ee of not have wetted himself to the skin crossing the Rubicon. The 

ips of the old traveller are characteristic also, and are applied closely 
bc tang when their owner | Dot speaking ; for your old traveller can 

ways breathe nasally ; he is too cautions to know anything of colds in 





either head or chest. An ambitious coxcomb wraps himselfin as many 
coats and cloaks as Hamlet’s philosophic gravedigger sports waistcoats, 
and then supposes he is authorized to assume the name of old traveller— 
vain and impotent conclusion? Your real old traveller never de- 
scends to the pappyism of external ostentation. His coats and overalls 
are more remarkable for quality than quantity ; and when he has wrap- 
ped himself therein, the winds of heaven may roar in the fury of their 

ower ; the “ big drops” may come “ pelting from the sky,” but tirm and 
impenetrable as the hoary strength of the everlasting hills, is the exter- 
nal san of your old traveller. He is not confined to any particular vehi- 
cle—you may meet him in the steam-coach, on the blazoned mail, or on 
the humble side of Bianconi’s humblestcar. He is more partial to the 
outside of the conveyance—not altogether from economical motives—but 
it is a situation not soliable as the inside to several little annoyances ; such 


| as squalling babies, and spiteful bachelors pinching them; or hysterical 


young ladies who want the windows up when the rest of the party wish 
them down, and vice versd. 

When your old traveller disraounts at a “ changing” stage, itis not to 
plunge into a pot-house, to consume porter or whiskey ; he has hie pro- 
per pocket-pistol, temperately charged with grog, and from this he takes 
a moderate draught, then looks keenly at the springs of the vehicle, and 
resumes his seat. Follow him to the breakfast stage—he never waits to 
help down a trembling fair one, who has sat beside him for some fifteen 
miles ; and when, by the assistance of a person belonging to another class 
of travellers, the said fair one has entered the coffee-room, she tinds the 
old traveller deep in his third egg, or stoutly and silently assailing his 
second helping of beef-steak. A large cup of tea stands near the more 
substantial viands, in order that the cool air of heaven may fan it ; after 
which the old traveller consumes it rapidly, without any danger of scald- 
ing. But as the coach approaches the mogt important dinner-stage,—ob- 
serve how he divests himself of his outer garments before it stops, in or- 
der that no time may be lost preparatory to the onslaught. He never 
carves for the company in general—not he—he leaves that to some foolish- 
ly polite greenhorn, and sneers internally (like the monarch in “ the revolt 
of Islam’’), even while receiving a plentiful supply from the very person 
who forms the subject of his contempt. “ Like tne ghost of Alonzo the 
brave,” he speaks not during the repast. He directs bis main assault on 
the joint of fresh meat, and employs the light infantry of digestion on the 
chickens, and why ?7—because the leg or shoulder of mutton costs most, 
and the greater havoc the old traveller can make in its substance, the less 
will the innkeeper gain at his expense. Mark, too, how he disposes of 
the chickens—the fleshy masses vanish in a manner truly wonderful; but 
he never picks a bone—osteology at an inn is too tedious a science to find 
a pupil in the old traveller. Neither does he partake of mine host's cab- 
bage—not from auy personal distike he has to that yegetable—but it is 
too apt to exercise the action of a “ damper ;” and there is neither value 
nor nuarishment in adram-head. Observe how he manages his punch : 
his first act is to order two tumblers to be mixed, and there they stand 
cooling, until his dinner is finished, and when the horn annnda, the con 
tents of the two tumblers are amongst the things that were; while the 
same signal summons away the green travelier from a reeking bowl, 
too hot tor him to finish, much to the satisfaction of the fishy eye and 
thirsty lips of the waiter. Then, after dinner, tollow him to the coach, 
and where does he seat himself 7—behind the luggage, with his back to 
the horses. What cares he tor the prospect of the country, compared 
with the prospect of a quiet digestion; and the old traveller’s experience 
has told him, that the north wind, blowing full in his face, is apt to inter- 
fere with that process. And, when he reaches his hostelrie for the night, 
look athim in mysterious colloquy with the chamber-maid, and mark the 
result. Ask whose are the bedclothes in the kitchen, before a roaring 
fire, and “ my dukedom to a beggarly denier,” you will be told they are 
the old travoller’s. Oh, there are no thoughts of damp sheets, pleurisies, 
and rheumatics, to make night hideous, and frighten sleep from the couch 
of the old traveller. 


CHAPTER IL—A COUNTRY TOWN—A JAIL AND A MADHOUSE. 


Crack—crack—with smoking horses, sounding bugle, and increased 
speed, we enter a coun town. Fifty bony cur-dogs are barking our 
welcome—six or seven half-naked children are yelling our avatar from the 
we each family dunghill, that stands in front cf the family cabin; a 
tight little island, its base washed by the pensive. waters of the green and 
stagnant pool that surrounds it, and as much het ne gas escaping from 
it, as would call forth the essenced pouncet-box ofa Brummel, or the phi- 
losophic pity of a Liebig. We have to run the gauntlet for nearly a 
quarter of a mile between the mud cabins that line the road ; our nois 
welcome telegraphed from cur-dog to cur-dog, from dunghill to dunghill. 
Now, we breathe the more aristocratic atmosphere ofthe town the houses 
on each side of us built in a manner that shows every founder consulted 
his own purse, or pleased his fancy in their erection, without paying any 
regard to regularity in the small city of which he wasadenizen. In one 

art, the slated house, two, or, by’r Lady, three stories high, boldly pro- 
jects, with its blinded windows, and its bright-green halldoor, flanked on 
either side by a pillar, wavingly coloured brown, yellow, white and black 
—an artful imitation of some unknown species of marble. By its side, 
and modestly retiring trom the front, stands the thatched cottage ; the 
space before the door filled with sickly evergreens, and the rustic paling, 
which separates it from the road, supported in the rear by a thorny hedge, 
cut into various and fantastic shapes. Between these two extremes, there 
are tenements of all sizes and quality, occupied by all descriptions of ten- 
ants. The shops of the felt-hat maker and milliner are separated by the 
abode of the learned apothecary, and flanked by the houses of the village 
gentlemen—dreamy, idle personages ; lighting the tapers of their pride 
at the phosphorescent digmty of their ancestors’ rotten bones—fatal en- 
emies to the trout, which form the essential prop oftheir dinner-tables, 
and wearing out an existence, the waters of which are only stirred by 
the bustle of a fair-day and petty-sessions ; or driven into something like 
a current by acontestéd election, with the duels and law-suits that may 
be consequent thereon. 

Away—away—on our right hand we are leaving a square stone build- 
ing, with high and embattled walls-—with a stern facing of dark masonry, 
unbroken, save in front by the deep arched gateway where three hard- 
featured turnkeys are playing head-and-harp before the iron door. There 
is a sentinel, too, pacing his measured round and pausing occasionally to 
look with quiet smile at the turakeys’ game. It is the county jail ; and 
the driver of the coach had just told us the outline of the story of one of 
its condemned tenants, who is to be hanged totmorrow morning. It is 
easy to fill up the colouring of the dark picture. There is asmall cell, 
and on the iron bed which it contains is stretched the frame of a man 
whose years are yet few, but on whose damp forehead an early and iguo- 
minious death has fixed its certainseal. Against the wall a lamp is dimly 
burning, and throwing its cheerless light on the figures of the criminal and 
the man who watches him, to see that suicide shall not rob the gallows 
of its victim. The felon’s face is white and worna—a course of fiery sin 
and six weeks of a prison’s horrors have written their traces on his cheek, 
and the last two days added thereto the dull hue of despair ; for the er- 
mined judge told him there was no hope of mercy, and he must die to- 
morrow. The heavy stillness is only broken by the breathing of the two 








men, and the deep tones of the prison bell striking the hours of night as 
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they proceed. How must the stretched nerve of his doomed ear make 
bitter registry of that voice which will soon be dumb to him for ever. 
Eleven has just struck, and its echo seems hardly to have passed away, 
when the bell begins to toll twelve. But tired nature yields, and he 
sleeps ; and if fora moment there be ascene of happy childhood before 
his haunted vision, it is only for a moment, because there are gibberi 
fiends, fearfully like the bad companions who walked the same parth o' 
sin with him, thronging in on him, and pointing the finger of scorn at their 
former friend ; but, worst of all, he sees the pale form of the girl who 
loved him, and whom he wronged and murdered. Hestarts again into 
wakefulness, and hears that two hours more have passed away, probably, 
the sun is rising and lighting the free parts of the world—the condemned 
cell knows nothing of his rays. But itis yet to shine onhim for afew 
horrid minutes of life after which its beams will be apt, for an hour every 
fine day, to penetrate as far as the small mound which marks his dishon- 
oured grave, within the prison’s precinets. 

Neither is that cell the only scene of the tragedy. My attention has beea 
pointed to a cottage near the road side, within whose walls may be heard 
the sobs and cries of a mother’s grief, and the half-smothered bursts of a 
father’s strongagony. He was their only child ; and if they did not carb 
his passions as they should have done, heaven pardon the blindness of a 
parent! It is long before a father’s pride can be brought to read sin up- 
ou the faceof his only child ; and it must be a black cloud of shame and 
sorrow that can dim the hopes of amother. She heard be was taken up 
for murder, and was almost glad of it, for she saw nothing before him but 
a triumphant acquittal. The word * Guilty” did not destroy her ; 
she was sure the judge would interfere. She saw him put on the 
cap—he*rd him hold out no hope of pardon, and name the third day fol- 
lowing tur his death, before sense aa consciousness left her with one pro- 
longed and horrid scream. That evening, the judge was the honored 
guest of a manof wealth and station ; and, as he walked smilingly —— 
a plantation in his host’s demesne before dinner, a solitary woman fi 
down before him, and asked him for her only child. 

“ Give me my sou—give him back to me! We'll beg with him a thou- 
sand miles from this, if that will satisfy you ; and we'll give everything we 
have to the friends of the woman they said he murdered. But sure you 
don’t believe it? I tell you, it’s alla lie; be never murdered her. 
give him back to me!” 

There is adistrict mad house, too, in that county town, and I cannot 
pass it without a short reflection. I should not smile carelessly within its 
walls, but neither ought my feelings therein be those of unmingledmelan- 
choly. Madness is often a boon for which to be thankful. Never tell me 
that the man who now walks along the green sward of the exercise- 
ground, with a reed w his hand, and his head decked with the paper crown 


-of miume sovereignty, is not happier, “every inch a king,” in his own 


realm of bewildered imagination, thau he ever was as the sane inhabit- 
ant of a world that had for himno hope, no happiness, in its stern reality. 
Weep not for him—weep for the man whose brain is strong and uncloud- 
ed, but who, with crushed and maddened heart, still struggles up against 
misery, agaiust privation, against temptati.n. Weep tor him who sees the 
cheeks of his wife and children pining and paling, day after day, for want 
of enough of food—who knews he has no friend on earth, and whom 
despair is driving first to doubt if he have any in heaven—weep for him ! 

There is a girl there too, who plays upon her flageolet airs of gay and 
lively tenor, after which she will smile and tell you of all the happy do- 
ings in the dreamy world that now surrounds her. Who will me 
there was no[mercy in the dispensation that threw a cloud of oblivion over 
her aching head, like the wild ivy concealing the crushed and battered 
ruin? Both man and woman had a friend in the heaven of heavens, who 
felt for them, and whose feeling was sincere—not like that of the vapid 
sentimentalist, who first utters his wordy nothings, and then turns to ex- 
amine curiously the proportions of some dahlia or fuchsia growing in the 
gardens of the asylum. 


CHAPTER IIlL.—A FEW THOUGHTS ON SIGN-POSTS—AN INN AT 
SPATOWN,. 


[ was led into maiy deep reflections on eros in general, when I 
stood looking at the front of the humble inn, where I intended to lodge 
for the night, as I felt no inclination to look about me for a cheaper room 
immediately on my arrival at Spatown. The inn is called the Royal Oak; 
and its sign-board, of large size and square figure, swings away efully 
from side to side, as the winds of heaven play on its historic s 6. The 
tree is in full, bright, green leaf; but what cool cavalier would pause to 
inquire, if this state of the tree’s foliage be quite in keeping with the 
time of the year when the Second Charles hid himself in its branches? 
On the left side, a large bird, very like a goose, is flying away from his 
leafy cover; while, at the root, two dogs, with a good deal of the cur ia 
their appearance, are standing on their hind-legs, and pointing their noses 
up towards the foliage. From their erected tails and ears, the dogs are 
evidently of opinion that all is not right above; and it was well for 
Charles Stuart on that day that the noses of Oliver’s soldiers were not as 
pervious to the pungency of royalty as were those of his dogs. The sol- 
diers in question seem to be at a halt. One of them is looking after the 
goose; and to judge from the hungry expression of his features, appears 
to be remarking, that if they had said goose for dinner, it would material- 
ly assist them in doing the good work of the Lord. All those figures 
have been thrown of with much skill and effect; but when I came to 
examine the person of the “ young man,” I must confess I was lost in 
admiration of the genius that planned and executed it. Had it been the 
work of one whose ideas were formed by the hackneyed dogmas of the 
schools, it would have represented a youth in a skulking attitude, and re- 
gal terror on his face ; but no—there he sits in the tree, as calm and se- 
rene an expression of majesty beaming on his kingly features, as if he 
were just about to open a parliamentary session by a speech from the 
throne. There is a massy yellow crown on his head; under that a full- 
bottomed periwig of immense proportions, while stars innumerable deck 
his placid chest: he holds in his hand a large sceptre, and, altogether, 
there is a halo of quiet about the figure, which proves that the painter 
was a firm believer in the Shakspearian dogma, which says— 
“ There’s such divinity doth a king, 
That treason can but point at what it would,” &c. 

Upon entering the Royal Oak, the first thing I encountered was a smell 
of rashers and eggs—the next was a very fat, tall woman. Her cap was 
firmly fastened on her head by a red handkerchief; she wore @ short 
would-be-white bedgown over her dark rusty petticoat. He whole bear- 
ing combined some of the innkeeper’s suavity with a great deal of the 
farmer’s sturdiness—for she discharged both of these avocations with an 
energy that answered all the purposes of a male helpmate. She lowered 
her elephantine mass of flesh to me, in an attempt at a courtesy, and 
shouted—“ Boots !”” : 

“ Boots, take that gentleman’s wally—(Heaven forgive her! it was @ 
two-shilling deal box, covered with mee) “Divil sweep you, lift it 
ginteely, an’ not as if it was asack of pink-eyes you were carry - Didn't 
I often tell you, you ought to lave your farmin’ manners behind you in 
the haggard, whinever you come into a hotel. Come up stairs, sir; be 
plazed to folly me. You see, sir, we've a Boots, an everything else to 





our knuckle, here, as well as at the ‘ Head-inn’ above.” 
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These last words were spoken with much bitterness, and a peculiar 
jerk of the right fat thumb over the corresponding shoulder. We soon 
reached the landing-place, and, turning to the left, after my gigantic 

, L arrived at the state-apartment, or coffee-room of the hotel. I 
sat down ona rickety sofa, covered with darned pink chintz, and began 
to brush the dust from my trowsers, and to pass my handkerchief round 
my hat with a like good intent to that article of dress, 

“You'll want a bed, I suppose,” said mine hostess. 

“For one night,” was my guarded answer. : 

“Ob, very well, sir; it’s we'll make you comfortable. You won't be 

sorry you came here, though we don’t keep a lick-plate to drag gentle- 
men off the coach into my house, like the Head-inn abeve.” 

Here there was another sneer, and another jerk of the massy thumb 
over the shoulder. ; 4 

“I suppose it’s the surveyin’ business brought you down to this part o 
the world?” 

“No.” 

“ Well, p’raps its inspectin’ churches you do be ?” 

“ No, itis not.” ‘ 

“ Well, ther’s a great many nice gy thravellin’ for places in the 
eity, an’ fine lives they have of it too. They comes, an’ they goes, an 
they eat, an’ they drink, an’ they write—but sorra business they do. 
P’raps you're a thraveller?” 

“1 am not.” : “at 

“ Well, thin, it must be makin’ out stories you do be, for the divarshin 
o’ the people in the city. Them writers has finer lives nor thravellers 
itself. I’m tould inet gers lots o’ money, an’ has no rint to pay, nor seed 
to buy, nor horses to keep. All they does is to buy some ink an’ paper, 
and put down a little romancin’ on it.” j 

“My good woman,” said I, a little hurt, “ I’m come down here to drink 
the spa. I'll thank you to tell me what I can have for dinuer, and when 
it will be ready.” 

“ Oh, then, it is for the benefit of your health, after all. Then you done 
well to come here, an’ not tothe Head-inn above. They'd stifle you wid 
cigars, no less, an’ tobaccy; an’ I’m tould that the master (save the 
mark !) o’ the same Head-inn has a leather case to put his cigars in, like 
a gentleman; an’ i’m tould, too, that he’s in Dublin, on his thravels this 
way. I'm not sayin’ he’s in ‘the jug’ at all; but there’s not a hair on 
my head ’ud stan’ up in wonderment if i heard he was. So you see, as 
you're delicate in yourself, | wouldu’t be for givin’ you beef an’ mutton at 
all, but a nice, tender, suckin’ chicken—an I'll make the parsley-an-butter 
wid my own hands. So you may just ate a bit o’ bread an’ cheese, an’ 
take a walk to see the haunted house, an’ by that time I'll be ready for 

ou.” 

“ Why, have you a haunted house in the neighbourhood?” I asked with 
some interest, for my curiosity was at once excited. 

“ Oh lor, yes, dear; an’ I'll tell you all the stories about it myself, when 

ou come back. An’ the best of all is, Mr. Feelove, the head councillor 
Tom Dublin, he that’s agint to the estate, left the keys wid me, an’ not 
at the Head-inn above, which was as much from a councillor as if an ig- 
norant man was to say to me—‘ Mrs. Mutton, there’s more honesty in 
our little finger, nor there’s in the whole of the Head-inn.’ So I’ll send 
oots wid you, as soon as you ate your bread an’ cheese.”’ 

“But with your leave, Mrs. Mutton,” said I, “I’lleat nothing until I 
get my dinner. So, whenever Buots is ready for me, I am at his ser- 
vice.”’ 

My hostess then left the room, and I amused myself taking a view 
thereof, while waiting the leisure of Mr. Boots. There was the usual 
corner cupboard, filled with its glittering display of teacups, egg-cups, 
plates, spoons, tumblers, jugs, and glasses. Hung against the wall, in all 
the pride of framing and glazing, was a large sampler, with the name and 
age of the worker in one angle, to wit, * Bridget Mutton, aged sixteen, 
done this.” And well wetter she was of the small immortality she had 
attained at so early an epoch in her life; for she had worked all the let- 
ters of the alphabet, several cocks and hens, a horse, an ass, a forest of 
trees, and a map of Ireland, with all the accuracy that black, green, and 
ys worsted would permit of. Next to this there was a fino print of 
St. Patrick, representing the apostle in the patriotic exercise of “ banish- 
ing the varmint.” His face is as mild as mild can be, and his figure is 
rendered imposingly orthodox by the enormous archbishop’s hat on his 

» the pastoral robes on his back, and the large crook in his left hand. 
He stands beside the sea-shore, while a pint, apparently belonging to a 
fishing-smack, rests on the water a small distance from the holy feet. 
Towards this boat, the reverend ney arm is extended with an 
@asy grace, that might form a useful study to a master of ceremonies in 
any court, royal or gal. There can be no mistaking either the pur- 
pose of the punt, or the intention of the saint’s attitade—for, at the very 
moment, a toad, fat and pursy, is taking a standing-leap into the former 
from the shore, and a large, subdued-looking serpent, is giving polite pre- 
cedence to,the toad, and waiting his own turn. Methought that if Saint 
Patrick were to rise again, with the same power, and the like good-will 
to wield it, that a punt would be hardly large enough to hold all our pre- 
sent vermin. Happy Ireland in the olden days, for whose plagues a small 
cock-boat was a conveyance sufficiently roomy! 

I had scarcely time to glance at a few dowdy young female saints, 
whose pictured sanctities ornamented the rest of the wall, before a single 
knock at the door was followed by the entrance of Boots. He was a 
hard-faced man, not far from sixty; he carried in one hand a bunch of 
large keys, dark with rust and antiquity; in the other a hairy cap, made 
of acat-skin. A very short barragon jacket, with ventilators at either 
elbow, covered his shoulders, The well-worn corduroy breeches on his 
nether man were glossy with age and grease, and were bounded below 
by a pair of patched and venerable gaiters. I was too impatient for my 

grimage to the haunted house, to make any delay by a preliminary 

— with Boots. So we cleared the Royal Oak without a single 
word. 
_ could see no bustle in the streets of the town—no troops of reviving 
invalids—the day of its glory appeared to have gone by. The march of 
intellect and fancy has trampled and crushed its curative fame under au 
unsparing hoof. Long German names, with the breath of titled and right 
honourable patients, have been to the waters of the foreign land, like the 
Sele descent to the pool of Bethesda. Our own spas bubble np, red 
and rich from the hand ef nature’s God—but the blighting doom is upon 
them. Fashion smiles superciliously when they are mentioned; and, if 
the question should be urged, it has a Carlsbad or Schlangenbad to over- 
power the caviller. 


CHAPTER IV.—A SHORT PASSAGE FROM THE TIMES OF ’93— 
FIRST VIEW OF THE RUINED HOUSE, 


At first we walked on in silence, and I began to think that perhaps all 
that I was to see would not be worth the trouble of this formal and cice- 
roned visit. I might become the laughing-stock of the Royal Oak, or 

radventure of the whole town, for my ghost-loving propensities. Had 

irs. Mutton said a haunted castle, I should have gone on without mis- 
ving ; for we all know the difference between that and a mere haunted 
‘ouse. In the latter, the ghost is some pitiful, scratchin humbug ; or, 
at the worst, a withered old lady, with a palsied hand mo a chain, if she 
is able to drag it after her: all of which ends by making a fine case for 
the gentlemen of the long robe whereon to exercise their legal acumen, 
and a good opportunity to the learned judge of showing his knowledge 
of demonology and witchcraft—of which an admiring jury testifies its 
approbation by giving heavy damages against the nearest relative of the 
poor old lady—because her ghost destroyed the character of the pre- 
mises, which her living respectability kept up so creditably. But the 
_ of the old baronial castle frowns down priest and lawyer, judge and 
His iron foot wakes the echoes of the crumbling hall with as 
massy and firm a stride as when alive it trod down his foe in battle, or 
damped the captive’s soul when approaching his prison’s grated door. 
The midnight moonbeam trembles on his giant frame, on the dark and 
‘ott pene, on the truncheon in his mailed hand, and the plume on his 
ety _ Such a structure, tenanted by such a spirit, I did not hope to 
tl Owever, I trusted that, at least, the house might prove an Eliza- 
one, with a Tudorian ghost—of dignity unequal to the Norman, 

Sep gaperior to our present degenerate spectres. 
fro © were passing a very substantial farm-house, when I was roused 

— iw Seven many nromark of Boots— 
or Oats , ; + ’ ” H 

I _ ; here ng on whate in that haggard in '98, ” he said. 


pas oy ama thim grey stones over there? Well, there was a fine rick 


y on thim stones the vy >) ’ 
put it . Iwasa likely boy iE gern ©, 0O:em' taonn hea bent “~ 


: not pe 
to har’ ship an’ starvation. For st all as one as now—more thanks 


: é a pure iliment I climbed up one 
o’ the rick (it belonged to the present man’s father), an’ Hana ws -f shan 
there, ‘till I comes tumblin’ dowa through the heart ivit, a top o’four or 
five county Waxford boys that was hidin’ there: more by token the ould 
master (rest his soul!) helped them to take the cintre out iv it as nate 
asa fishwoman "ud gata flounder. First they wor goin’ to murder me 
but whin I tould thim who I was, weall began to discoorse about the 
fun that was going’ on; an’ one boy, all their fathers at larnin’, spoke out 
so big an’ well that I thought it ‘ud be as good for me to be fightin’ for 





pockets. Sol got the best pitchfork the master had, clapped it over my 
shoulder, an’ away I sot by the light o’ the moon wid the Waxford boys. ” 

“And how did you like your new trade!” I asked—for Boots made 
a pause. 
rf Oh! I'd plenty o’ value at first—singin’, an padroulin’, an’ dhrinkin’, 
an’ no chalksayther behind the door. Butat last the captain—we call- 
ed him Gineral Murphy—beers tell o’ some army bein’ near him, an’ he 
couldn’t let them alone, but must go fight them. The Teng was a fine 
big man, wid as much daylight between his legs as there's under the 
brudge o’ Poul-na-Phuca. ere was only three min in our reg’ment 
that fad horses, an’ he was one o’ thim ; the fug-ler was another, an’ he 
had a dunkey ; an’ the man with the flag was the third,an’ he hada 
bully iv a mule. The gineral’s horse wasn’t bis own at all, but an ould 
mare belongin’ to one Tim Molloy—an’ divil a good Tim could ever get 
of her wanst she had a gineral’s legs acrass her ; though she was quite 
enough in the plough before she turnedrebel. But up he comes, atany 
rate, on his white charger—‘ Boys,’ sez he, ‘ I know yezare all g 
min,’ sez he. We hurra’d, an’ said ‘ Yis.’ ‘ Boys,’ sez he, ‘there’s a 
corp o’ soldiers comin’ over to Glinlough, an’ I want yez to give them a 
lickin’,’ sez he. Some of us thought it was a dead soldier they wor ber- 
rin, on account of his talkin’ iv a corp, until an ould schoolmasterin the 
army explained the maynin’ iv it. So we all thrun up our hats, an’ shout- 
ed ‘ hurra for the gineral,’ an’ off we cut as as fast as we could, Bedad, 
it wasn’t long till we heard the drum batin’, an’ seen the soldiers stan- 
nin’ as quite an’ reg’lar as the wooden min the gorsoons play wid an’ the 
bagnets up in the air as sharp an’ bright as needles. Not to tell you any 
lie, sir, | was glad to take a sup o’ sperits, for the sight knocked some o’ 
the pluck outo’ me. ‘Fire and charge, boys,’ sez the gineral. Thim 
that had guns blazed away, an’ thim that had none roared out as loud as 
they mn an’ ran at the soldiers. But it was no use ; an’ whin they 
hadn't the good manners to lave that, we thought there was no sinse in 
stoppin’ to be kilt—so the most iv us turned an’ ran away. [I'll go bail, 
there wasn’t a soldier among ‘em ‘ud catch me, wanst I came in on my 
wind. It wasn’t long after, till the cure was put on me in right airnest. 

“In what way?” said I. 

“Why, I was skulkin’ abovt the road one day, whin I comes toa place 
where there was a bit iv a skrimmage the day afore. There was broken 
pikes on the ground, an’ cat-ridges, an’ plinty o’ red blood on the oon 
grass an’ white daisies; an’ there wasa fine likely boy lyin’ in the ditch, 
as dead as a door nail, an’ by the powers a big sow was atin’ him. 
It makes the heart ’ithin me like a lump iv ice still. God help us! it’ud 
be as good for us to be kilt wid bullets as to be rottin’ in fever, or dryin’ 
up wid starvation, if we only had the ould mother or the woman that 
owns us to the fore, to put aclane bit o’ linen round us, an’ cry over our 
dacent grave. But to think o’ lyin’ there in the open day, an’ a pig atin’ 
me wid no more respect nor she would a pot o' pratee skins. ——I went 
off at wanst an’ tuck out my purtection, an’ ever since my pitchfork re- 
coorsed nothing wid more life in it nor a-wad o’ hay or alumpo’ manure. 
Isn’t that a darlin’ country, sir ?—we’re at the demesne bound, now.” 

Each side of the grass-edged road was lined by trees of every variety, 
and of all sizes—from the gnarled and giant patriarch, that had braved 
the storms of centuries, down to the young sapling, whose roots are not 
yet struck so firmly into the soil, as to make the planter sure of its safe- 
ty. Ever and anon, there were breaks in these leafy screens, through 
which the eye wandered along a lovely landscape, gladdened by its 
greenness. In the distance, on the right hand, the mountains began to 
raise, until their grey old summits at last obtained the mastery, and over- 
topped all. It isa scene which must be beautiful in every season— 
beautiful in spring, with its bursting shoots, its early and pliant growth, 
its scanty green moss peeping through the crevices of the mountain gra- 
nite, while the birds’ wings bgat the sharp airin lively unison with chirps 
and songs of gladness. Beautiful in summer, with the hot sunbeams rest- 
ing on the surface of lake and stream, and making the traveller bless 
God for his leafy shelter on a ge | day : beautiful, when the long sultry 
evening slowly gathers its huge dark clouds over the mountains’ summits, 
and the voice of nature’s Lord is heard in his stroug thunder, while the 
sheeted lightning gushes in lurid volume like the bursting flame from 
the mouth of the red volcano: beautiful then, to watch the elemental war 
softening into the genial night rain—as the whispers of heaven’s mercy 
are ever near its tones of terror—giving fresh growth to plant and tree 
through the few hours of deepened twilight, until the mists of the morn- 
ing vanish before the early sunbeam. Beautiful, when summer is fading 
into the longer night and shorter day of autumn, with its grey evening 
and weaker sun, with its leaves of varied hue, and life gradually droop- 
ing, until the winds, which gather strength from the harsh season that is 
coming, sweep them from their parent stems, and carry them away. 
Beautiful in winter, with its long, clear, cold, starry night; its snows 
cresting the mountain top, and lying heavily in the valley; its tumbling 
and swollen torrents; its howling winds, and the bare, dark masses of 
the great trees shooting up undismayed, like the strong mind of the good 
man, when the world’s sunshine has left his path, and the bleak trials of 
adversity gather round. 

We passed on our path of varied beauty, and my attention was directed 
by the guide to a small square cottage, surrounded by wild and untrim- 
med bushes—its roof almost gone—neglect its livery. Its story is blend- 
ed with the sad history of the great house on the demesne of which it 
stands, and the revenues of which its tenants’ rent helped once to swell: 
but it appears not to have been inhabited for years. And the visitor 
pauses at the small. rusted iron gate, with that undefinable feeling of 
curiosity which prompts the query—‘ Why is this?’’—and then passes 
on. A few minutes more, and we stood in front of a gateway—ruined 
indeed, but vast and ne in its ruins. There are no traces of busy 
and rapid passage of wheels—for waving all around is the rank grass, 
plentifully mixed with tall, luxuriant weeds, Split in several places by 
time or violence, and with their grey stones all bare, there are first two 
great square pillars, supporting each an uncouth resemblance of some 
animal, the outlines of which have now faded, but they were, perhaps, 
once the family badge of the owner of the mansion. Then there is, 
on either side, a semicircular sweep of wall, overgrown by ivy in some 


a covering from the green shroud in which nature loves to wrap decay. 
Then there is another tall, square pillar, with the mutilated animal on it; 
its fellow standing opposite, with top dismantled, and fully three feet 
deep of stone-and-mortar work lying at its foot. Between these giants, 
there is a low, rusty, iron gate, contrasting whimsically with its huge 
supporters. My guide placed a key in the lock, opened it, and we en- 
tered. The first thing that struck my attention was the lodge ona 
small eminence to my leftr—the place of roses, woodbine, and more low- 
ly flowers, usurped by the rank avers grass, stout thistles, hemlock, 
and deadly nightshade. We passed on, and paused before a huge old ash— 

“ That's the big tree,” said Boots, ‘where the young gentleman cut 
his own name, and the young lady’s name. I’m tould it was the purtiest 
printin’ in the country whin it was plain; but, to be sure, thim coun- 
seliors can do anything.” 

So saying, he pointed to several marks, where the tree’s growth had 
completely filled up and swelled over what seemed to have been four 
letters and a waving line cut round them. I could not tell what they 
were; but I stopped a moment to look at them ; for, trifling as they were, 
perhaps they formed the only memorials of a tale of true love and hapless 
destiny. Our next halt was at a place where the grass-grown path di- 
vides. 

“That way,” said Boots, pointing to the right, “ goes acrass the brudge, 
and up fornint the house; but people like always to go up the glin first, 
thin crass the river, thin over the fields to the house.’ 

So he led the way along the latter path. The ground soon began to 
rise rapidly on either side steeper and steeper. The river widened and 
deepened by strong artificial dams, roared over them and the mounds 
that nature placed in its career, and all the characters of a romantic 
glen were before me. The path had been cut in some places out of the 
rock: here it swept close to the river—-there it wound away among the 
thickly-planted trees and tangled brushwood, and again approached the 
edge of a waterfall once more. Every noise was in keeping with the 
scene: you heard nothing except the sullen plunge of the stream, the 
dash of a disturbed otter, or the scream and Pping wing of a scared 
water-hen. There was scarcely any sunbeam, as the trees from the op- 
posite sides of the river almost mingled their dense foliage above, and 
made everything beneath characteristically sombre. My foot rustled 
through the fallen leaves that lay dead and dry upon the path, and when 
the voice was raised, it met an answering echo. A sense of desertion, 
decay, and loneliness, pervaded all with the pleasing melancholy which 
we do not wish to banish; and, though I would “ scarcely start to meet a 
spirit there,” I would not have wished the vacancy filled by the encoun- 
ter of ahuman being. Again we paused betore a large tree that had fall- 
en across the river, a ton-weight of mould clinging round the uptorn 
roots, its dishonoured head resting on the opposite bank, and its trunk 


brid ing the stream. 

“ We I have to crass here,” said Boots; ‘for it’s too far to go back, 
an’ there’s only the one bridge, an’ the wather's no more nor tin feet 
deep: an’ there’s no fear o’ fallin’ if you stare right forninst yeu, an’ don’t 





look down.” 


places; broken down in others, where the naked stones crumble without ' ; diy 
| However, it was soon known that he had goue abroad, where the armies 








Envying Boots’ careless coolness, and not without many nervous mis. 
givings, I made the perilous p e: all sense of the romantic banished 
‘or the time by the idea of ten feet of water, particularly as | cannot 
swim. We then ascended the opposite bank, where we got a sight of 
the house, terminating a long stretch of rich green pasture, whic was 
studded here and there with lime-trees and horse-chestnuts, and azed 
over by a few horned cattle. We then passed a large square plece of 
water, covered thickly with sedge, duck-weed, and decayed leaves—the 
very pieture of green and stagnant neglect. A noble line of vast elms 
skirted it on one side, and stretebed up towards the house ; interspersed 
among them were shrubs and plants of dwarf growth, that dipped their 
branches into the lake, and with their foliage hid the wont stems of the 
leafy giants vy surrounded. Not*two hundred yards trom the head 
of the lake stands the deserted mansion. 


CHAPTER V.—THE FIRSTOF THE THREE TENANTS. 


The house itself is square in figure, three stories in height, of large di- 
mensions and plain architecture. When I saw it, the grass was growin 
thickly up in the chinks between the stone steps that led to the entrance. 
The hall-door was decaying fast, for want of paint, and in some of the 
windows the destruction of glass had been so cunsiderable, that the dull 
worm-eaten shutters were fully exposed to the rain and winds of heaven. 
Boots placed a large rusty key in the door, and it required no small ex- 
ertion of strength to foree backward the harshly-grating bolt. My step 
inward was immediately answered by an echo so loud as almost to sturtle 
me, while the gust of air furiously waved the large black cobwebs, and 
alarmed the dark old spiders, who were growing more bloated month 
after month—though one might well wonder on what they fattened, their 
numbers were so great, and competition so extensive. A huge rat bound- 
ed across the hall from a doorway on my right hand, and disappeared 
through a hole that pierced the first step of the staircase. 

“ hh, Prince—Prince, honey, where are you now ?” ejaculated Boots. 
“Oh what hard luck was on me to come to the likes o’ this place widout 
a tarrier.”” 

So saying, he led the way into the room which the rat had left, and hay- 
ing opened a window-shutter, he stood looking on asI gazed about me. 
It was a large apartment, the plaster of its roof and walls lying upon 
the floor, or else hanging down in rotten shreds ; and at first I could not 
help looking up instinctively, and treading lightly, fearful lest a mass of 
mortar should fallon my head. However, this feeling went off as I 
walked from room to room, and became familiarised to ruin’s handwriting 
on every wall. 

“ This is the room, sir, where the first young lady died,” said Boots, 
“ease they wouldn’t let her marry the young gentleman; an’ here's 
where the second gentleman was killed—that the mark iv of his blood, 
an’ the place where his son wiut mad whin he seen it; an’ there,” he 
added when we went into another room—and the hard, grey man shud- 
dered and crossed himself as he spoke,—* there’s the room where the 
last man pisoned the poor simple boy, and then died himself.” 

I examinedall. There was nothing very remarkable in any, except in 
the second room, which looked as if it might have been used as a dress- 
ing closet to the larger apartment with which it communicated ; and in 
one corner of its floor, there is a dark, red stain, deeper, but like the un- 
fading mark which shows where the minstrel secretary fell on the lobby 
of Holyrood. 

And these walls have witnessed the last throbbings of woman’s breakin 
heart, have seen deeds of violence and murder done within them, an 
night after night overlook the shadowy victims of a sad destiny, as they 
glide through the ruined room and decaying passage. My thoughts bor- 
rowed a heavy melancholy from the reflection: and though I left the 
time-worn hall with a slow and lingering step, I breathed more lightly, 
and with a feeling of relief, as I saw Boots turn the key, and heard the 
rusty bolt grate into its place. 

It was a demesne of some autiquity, as was proved by the mossy 
growth of its trees, and in the day of the spa’s early celebrity, it was a 
very desirable residence for those families who did not care what money 
they expended in search of health. Several tenants had held and quitted 
it, unknown and unrecorded, before the first family of misfortune came 
and left their story after them, writing in characters of woe. 

The head of the house was a gentleman to whom an ancient baronet- 
age and its large estate had come down, in the transition of lineal right. 

e was a man of middle age and stately look, and his family consisted of 
ason anda daughter. Very different was the aspect of that house then, 
whea it was made a temple of delight by the hands of wealth. Soft 
lounges ministered to ease ; thick carpets yielded under the tender toot ; 
and sweet clocks struck the hours as they proceeded quietly and musi- 
cally, as was proper—for time should ever have a silvery tone when it 
speaks to the ear of luxury : and youth, beauty, rank, and wealth, visited. 
by day, and thronged by night, the noble mansion. No decayed leaves, 
no tangled bushes, no weeds, were suffered to obstruct a path. or soil a 
delicate foot—for the beauty of the glen attracted the gay daughters of 
surrounding fashion ; and they flitted, danced, laughed, sang, and listened 
to the soft love-tale among its thick shades, and beside the murmuring 
river. . 

The cottage I have before mentioned was also tenanted by a family of 
quiet, unassuming respectability—a gentleman and his wife, who were 
among the most regular attendants at the spa, in search of health and 
strength. They had one son, who left the duties of his early professional 
career in the capital, to see his parents settled in their new abode ; but 
it was remarked that his stay became more lengthened than was neces- 
sary for that purpose. They are his initials which are pointed out fo the 
visitor on the bark of the great tree, and under them were cut those of the 
baronet’s young and fair daughter. She loved him, and her love was re- 
turned; but the proud father heard of it—heard that the girl for whom he 
dreamt of nothing lower than a coronet, had given her affections to a 
youth of no porcelain clay, and owner of no hereditary estate. In the 
tirst flush ofhis resentment, he spoke hasty words to the heir of his titled 
name, and the young man struck his sister's lover betore a crowded room. 
People wondered that no revenge was demanded for the insult ; but so a 
was—perhaps he could not lift the murderous weapon against her brother. 


of his king were suffering the hot march and the fiery battle, thirst, hun- 
ger, and death, for their country. And he one to them as strong an 
arm and as bold a heart as any ; aud he fell in his first struggle—the 
shivered hilt of his sword ati om, in the stiffening right arm, and a 
broken flag-statf of the enemy in his left. They stripped him after death 
and found on his breast a small miniature of her he loved, bathed in the 
red blood which flowed from the fatal gash below it. And they buried 
him with a crowd of his slain comrades, and heaped a mound of clay over 
all, on which the sun fell by day, and the dew by night, and the grass was 
soon waving rankly over the soldiers’ grave. . — 
The proud father told to his daughter the news of his death—a pow 
in exultation, because he supposed the path of degradation to his high 
house was now cut off for ever, and his heart cared for little but its own 
thoughtless pride. She fainted not, nor cried aloud, when the news _ 
told her, but the silent darkness of blasted hope settled down ——— od 
young heart. She could smile when she saw others smiling, thoug 8 4 
scarcely knew the cause ; but her’s was only the mockery of joy ; — 
and mechanical wreathing of the features, which remaie a y 
long, and then slowly subsided into the usual calm, — ach be a 
sion of her face. The grave physicians come, and 0 _ ae : 
scene—for the skilful among them saw that the heart a, Seatie’ ie 
knew too well the uselessness of medicine. But o may S —— 
leave her home, despite either entreaty or harshness, tan ake ody saad 
she could often visit the place where she first met a . p ; 
bloody grave on a foreign shore: and the walk Pons oy wd d pom | 
pleasure. When their son left them, his father an — : — 
their house, and the echo was in their empty cottage, and ruin an 
en. . 
But i. oe plant which she knew he loved; how often pr he 
worn its blossoms! and one of its flowers was almost his first timid 0 <M 
ing of love to her. This plant had escaped the destruction which de - 
with somany of its fellows. This she placed in a flower-pot, and brought 
itto her chamber. She watched the yellow colour of autumn becom! 
deeper and more deep, until it settled into the sapless hue of winter ; an 
we P» light of hope in her mind, as she 


i faint twi 
a op ce pgp Bg with the expectation that the plant would put 


i its blossoms in time. But she had nursed it 
my i tpn GORE, Se. The egies | came ; the tall trees and low 
Riis na ean their leaves, and the birds sang to welcome them ; but 
there oe. no bursting bud, no lively n, on the plant in the maiden'® 

hamber. She pined more ra idly after that; the colour left her cheek, 
7 7 : replaced by a cold paleness that soon age co to the pink flush, 
whi sh wae faint at first, but grew deeper day by vy 4 The slight, con- 
mee cough harassed her ; the uickered breathing heaved her ged 
the deep streak of blood stained the whiteness of her handkerohiet, 99 

the slow hot fever rioted fatally within the broken temple of her fading 
frame. Her limbs grew more feeble, and at last she could walk no more, 


i i in ; and (strange 
d took to the bed from which she was not to rise again ; ane ( 
request !) before her senses reeled in their last delirium, she praye 


d that 
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the clay which held the withered plant near her bed’s head, should be 
frst thrown upon her coffin. 
May the softest drops from the fouat of tears, 


That holiest Houses im 
Fall, pure as the grief of ehildnood’s years, 
nthe grave of the broken heart. 
May the early spring its violets bring ; 
May the {9 blossoms part ; 
And the maiden agrance ever cling 
Round the grave of the broken heart. 


May the hues of the rainbow linger here, 
With the shades ef even blending ; 
While the murmurs of nature fill the ear, 
Like the chaunts of saints descending. 
Should the summer’s sun look with ray too strong 
On its young and tender flower, 
Let the leafy trees spread their shades along, 
To temper his scorching power. 


But as evening comes, and he sinks in the wave, 
While the hours of day are dying, 

Let his last soft beams kiss the peacetul grave 
Where beauty and youth are lying. 

And when winter's snows in their whiteness shower, 
Oh, pure may they rest on her clay ! 

And pure may they fade in the sunbeam’s power, 
As she faded from earth away ! 


They said her father showed little sign of feeling when she died, for 
people used to talk frequently and signiticantly of her attachment; and to 
him the bitterness was in the thought, that any one should suppose a 
daughter of his house had died of love and sorrow for a comparatively 
humbly-born man. The cause of her death was a heavier blow to his 
pride than was her loss to his atlection. However, his arms were blazon- 
ed on her coffin, and glittering mountings were placed on its velvet cov- 
ering; and there were keener looks at the form of panel and escutcheon, 
than at the few words which told how the tenant of the gorgeous shell 
died in her eighteenth year. She was buried, and forgotten for the time; 
because the heir of the house was the accepted lover of a lady of high 
rank and great wealth in the North of Ireland, and it would not do to 
postpone the bridal very long, on account of the broken-hearted girl’s 
death. 

The young man was at his intended bride’s home, and the father was 

reparing to set out, to be present at the marriage. But the day before 
his purposed start, a spurred and booted ene entered the hall, that 
was thronged with trunks and packages, to tell him he was achildless 
man. His son and future daughter-in-law had sailed, with one attendant, 
to pass a few hours of a fine summer’s day on the lake near the young 
lady's house. A sudden squall filled the sail of the tiny vessel, which 
bowed over and sank; the youth went down at once, after a short strug- 
gle. The boatman could easily have reached the shore, for his arm was 
strong, and his body buoyant in the water as a sea-bird’s, but the lady 
clung to his neck and shoulders, with that fierce energy which makes iron 
of the feeblest sinew when the struggle is for life and death. The assist- 
ance that came from the strand was barely in time to save them, but was 
too late to be of use to the young man. The strong, whirling eddy of his 
convulsive descent was gone; and over him the lake’s bosom was as 
calm as ever, after the last bubble of his breathing had burst upon the 
surface. 

The father delayed not a momentin reaching the scene of his loss ; and 
when the end of his journey was gained, it was remarked that his hair 
seemed to have got a white tinge which it wanted before. There was a 
concourse of people round the small hut, near the edge of the lake, where 
the body was lying, and the inquest’s judicial ceremony had just ended. 
He rushed through them—that old man; for, though he was not very far 

one in life, a ceutury of mental misery and woe had swept over his heart 
in the two last days, and made him older than the man upon whose crown 
Providence has sutfered a hundred tranquil years to write their natural 
wrinkles. And the first distinct sight which his eye took in, was his 
son's body. There was no light wher the heavy lid, no motion in the 
swollen limb, for corruption’s foul finger was beginning to dabble over 
the manly werd of his frame, with its livid and ghastly stains. The 
father could shed no tear to relieve his loaded heart and glazed eye; but, 
with a wild stare and a heavy groan, he fell senseless to the ground. For 
along time hé lay in the bed of sickness and care, but roused himself at 
last, when he got a marble monument erected to his son’s memory, in the 
retired churchyard where he slept. He then left the country himself, 
and soon died, after which his wealth and title passed to a distant relative, | 
and his place knew him again no more at all for ever. 

Such were the fortunes of the first of ‘The Three Last Tenants.” 


CHAP. VI—THE SECOND OF THE THREE LASI TENANTS. 


The house that had been deserted, as T have attempted to describe, did 
not long remain tenantless. The luckless fate of the last residents fur- 
nished the neighbouring gossips with an abundant relish, until specula- 
tion on the new comers began to erase the memory of their predecessors. 
People heard that the former were a newly-married pair; that the gen- 
tleman was young and rich, the lady young and handsome. A few of 
the servants came before their master, and the ladies’-maids around lost 
no time in visiting and learning all additional information that could be 
drawn from these very facile oracles. The old, confidential butler wrap- 
ped himself in grave and silent importance, but the others declared that 
their master was perfect—though they were sorry they could not like 
their mistress quite as well. To be sure, she was very handsonw, had a 
large fortune (they knew the exact sum), and was of a high family ; but 
they could not admire people that were not free and affable—they did 
not like to see old heads on young shoulders. 

They came at last, and the neighbours found they were very like what 
young-married couples of high birth and honour often are. The gentle- 
man was a tall, straight, well-made person, with features that one would 
look at for their comeliness—nothing more. The lady was grave, to be 
sure, but it was a gravity that harmonized with her dark loveliness of face 
and her figure of faultless beauty. They mingled freely in the festivities 
that graced their arrival, and returned them in becoming fashion, yet it was 
thought that the lady’s whole soul never appeared given up to the merri- 
ment of the passing hour; and her female acquaintance and neighbours 
soon began to descant upon the heinousness of pride and reserve. Some 

said, perhaps she lived unhappily with her husband—that most likely her 
heart had been another’s, when the tempting bait of rank and fortune 
proved too strong for her own constancy, or the forbearance of her pa- 
rents. This surmise, however, had no foundation; for if her outward 
tineaments had somewhat of a Spanish cast, her heart’s love, too had its 
own sunny glow, and was thrown on the man whom she had chosen. 
But the gossips knew nothing of the taint of insanity which hung over 
his family—the dark hereditary cloud, which the sun of wealth and rank 
cannot dissipate; and an infliction which had been dwelt upon by the 
lady’s friends, but in vain, when they recommended her to decline the of- 
fer of his hand. Neither did they know anything of a certain passage of 
hate and gloom in the same family history; and perhaps it was thinkin 
pe deeply upon these that so often filled her eyes with care and watoly 
ness. 

After some time, a servant was wanted in the household: 
the applicants for the situation came a man who was mt oat re 

inthe neighbourhood. His testimonies of capability and worthiness ware 

owever very high, and the master of the house engaged him in prefer- 
eace to the other persons, many of whom had families and connexions 
round him. His wife and confidential butler was opposed to his choice. 
The former could assign no cause, except an indefinite dislike, and she 

‘minded to persist in an opposition that had no better 
at ut the trusty butler urged his more powerfully, though 
prey. 9b He said the man was too like the Reillys, ever to be em- 
pores by his master; he hoped he would turn out we 1, but for his part 
e could never warm to the black eye and thick eyebrows. His master 
only smiled at what he called oes prejudice, and declared that 
~_ if the man were young Reilly himself, he would not decline to hire 
me te show how little he cared for him or his enmity. Accordingly, all 
objections having been over-ruled or silenced, the new domestic com- 
pre on 4 i .. duties; and his conduct fully satisfied his master that his 
dislike — well made, and almost cured the suspicious butler of his 
oa ; t, year passed away, without much worthy of observation ex- 
2 pt that the “5 oe of the owners of the fated house seemed to be 
the dreary meet pH ee short months after this event, and 
t and a 
lies of weight left the country fo ys tes Boe. cod gna 
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Most of the fami- 


R gy : " t places of ity. .Col- 
thurst’s friends advised him to do the p con be Shs he miro dered it § 


ed confidence in the good will of his servants i : V 

he had ever proved himself a kind master and a antlers. pes i wile 

eaded no timid solicitings to the advice of his well-wishers: for she saw 
© considered it his duty to remain, and be a sort of rallying point to the 
umble supporters of quiet and good order, whom narrow circumstances 

©ompelled to abide, and take their lot of life or death, in defence of fire- 














side and family. But the heretofore locality was visited by a 
band of strange men, and there was one traitor in the house. 

In the strange and sudden terror of horrid prognostic, his wife had start- 
ed several times from her sleep on the night of his death, and thought she 
never heard the wind moan so sadly as it did then. Her husband slept 
soundly, while she got up and looked out of the window. The moon was 
up, and her white were silvering the lake at some distance—rest- 
ing on the leafy masses of the dark trees that swayed with a rustling 
noise nearer to her, and trembling on the waving grass and small move- 
ments of sleeping nature, like the young smile upon the lip and cheek of 
infancy, when the eye of its dreaming innocence is thronged by the angel 
sees that seldom visit our visions in after life. There was abundance 
of beauty in that calm night-scene, to have soothed her anxiety, but she 
aera the ow! flitted across the window too often, with his sad cry and 

wing. 

A slight creaking noise fell on her watchful ear; she turned, and saw 
that the door of the sleeping-room was open, while, with terrible fidelity, 
the moonbeam showed the outline of thronging heads in the doorway, and 
glittered on the instruments of death. It was enough—his hour was 
come; and her cry of piercing anguish roused him from his mortal slum. 
ber, to be soon exchanged for the long sleep of a bloody grave. He ran 
with mad speed into the closet off his bedroom, whither the men of dark- 
ness followed him, exchanging their stealthy pace for the firm, quick step 
of determined murder. he slight fastenings yielded to them at once. 
The false servant had taken care to draw the charges from his fire-arms; 
and the first assassin that bounded into the narrow closet was the same 
traitor—the man whom his master had hired and trusted in all the confi- 
dence of ignorance. Three times did he pass the sword through the body 
of his prostrate victim, and at every bloody thrust he shouted, “ Think of 
Edmund Reilly !” The weapon was left behind by its owner, and no fur- 
ther wrong upon the house or its inhabitants, was committed by the 
gang. Any of the three deep wounds would have been a death in itself, 
so that there was no quivering delay in the separation of soul and body ; 
fore the throne of the Eternal, while the 
hot blcod from the latter was crying for vengeance. And it was not far 
behind ; they were met by those who, though too late to save their friend, 
were yet early enough to avenge him. Some of the murderers were kill- 
ed on the spot; some were reserved for the slower punishment of the law; 
o : ie was no certainty about the fate of the leader in the deed of 

ood. 

Had the widow been a woman of weak mind, or, strong as she was, if 
she had had no tie to life, she would have died in the first flush of deliri- 
ous fever, or might have slowly parted with reason, a victim of gloomy 
sorrow. But his child lived, toclaim hercare. She left the house short- 
ly after, in the custody of two old servants, and went away, no one knew 
whither; but it was believed she would return, as she yet retained the 
property in her hands. It was strange enough that year after year, as the 
anniversary of her husband’s murder came round, she regularly visited 
the fated house—her comin being very secret, and her stay strictly pri- 
vate for about a week. At fast, after the lapse of several years, she came 
with the intention of making a more protracted stay—a lonely lady, still 
clad in the outward signs of mourning, that accorded well with the pen- 
siveness of her pale features, and the mild dignity of her figure and 
gesture. She looked older than she was, except when an occasional 
smile hid the traces of years and sorrow on her cheek, as the spring green 
on the younger boughs of the tall tree, conceals from the observer's eye 
the blighted branches, that speak eloquently of age and tempest. Her 
house soon became known as the abode of a feeling heart and generous 


the former was immediately 


hand; and the children of affliction bent their way thither, and seldom | the Suspension Bridge at 


left her door in the weariness of disappointed hope. When the eye saw 
her, it gave witness to her, and when the ear heard her, it blessed her ; 
for her words and acts could minister earthly comfort to earthly woe, and 
also point out the joys and hopes of an eternal heaven. 

The Spa had lost its fashion, and most of the votaries of the goddess 
had of course followed their idol wherever its priests pitched on new tem- 
ples. Still, there remained some families, to whom she had been known 
in her year of happiness; and the dark page in her former history gave 
her a touching interest in the minds of a few, and raised no small curiosi- 
ty in those of more—a curiosity which was increased by her secluded 
method of life. All that could be learned by application to her servants 
was, that her son lived in Germany, but was soon expected home; that 
she herself slept in the room, which she occupied when she was a wife ; 
and that she spent some part of almost every day in the closet where her 
husband had been murdered. This latter was a point of interest equally 
to the servants’ curiosity, as to that of the neighbours; because to the for- 
mer it was a kind of Bluebeard’s chamber, their mistress keeping the key 
of it herself, and never suffering any one to cross its mysterious thresh- 


| old. 


At last her son’s time of foreign travel and study drew to an end, and it 
was understood he was to be shortly home. He did come; and so far as 
externals went, no one could have raised too high an expectation of him, 
to meet any disappointment; but his cheek was ~ from the study of 
books, especially those of gloomy mysticism, in the perusal of which he 
culpably revelled, to the neglect of more healthful pages. It was also 
thinned by a nervous lamest leaking upon his own spirit; for he belong- 
ed to that order wherein is invested the morbid intensity of feeling, 
whether it be of good or evil. He was of that order of men, whose 
imaginations are ever at work with the keen knife of self-torment, tracing 
and exhibiting to their own heated perceptions the naked anatomy of 
every mental, every bodily nerve, with its thrill of ecstasy or jar of agony. 
He was of those into whose minds a single unguarded word often sinks, 
with a stain deep enough to poison one of memory’s fountains for ever. 
He was of those with whom lite never glides smoothly, still less stagnates ; 
but where the soul’s pulses ever beat with fevered haste, and flush with 
fevered heat. He was of that order upon which the wise philosopher 
looks with pity, because he has made the theory of genius a subject of his 
study, and knows well, both from reading and experience, of the sad 
havoc that idiotcy, mania, broken hearts, and early deaths have made 
among the ranks of its sons. 

But mother and son met with the fullest and fondest love; and a hun- 
dred plans of future happiness were formed by the latter in his first san- 
guine hour. He was to go abroad no more; he was to marry, too, and 
forget the dreamy speculation in which he had indulged too freely, in ful- 
filling the duties of son, husband, and landlord. Was his mother to be 
blamed if, while she smiled, she felt some inward sadness? For nearly 
thus, not so enthusiastically, had his father spoken—nearly thus had his 
father looked, thuugh his features never wore so glowing an expression as 
those of his son—such had been the father’s promise; but an early grave 
of blood and murder had been the bitter fruit. 

The servants rejoiced at their young master’s return; indeed the old 
butler, who had served his grandfather, wept for joy when he saw the 
tall, handsome youth, and, with respectful love, pressed his long, thin, 
white hand in hisown. The sight of this grey man with his bald and fur- 
rowed head, bad a terrible interest for the youth, who remembered too 
well the impression the story of his father’s death had made on him, the 
last time he heard it some few years ago; and it was only two nights af- 
ter his arrival that he sought the old butler’s room, before he went to rest, 
and asked him to tell the tale again. The man knew, and could well de- 
scribe, the secret history of the deadly hereditary enmity, that scorned 
any expiatory offering but that of blecd. 

“He was walking in the shrubbery three days after driving out Ed- 
mund Reilly,” continued the narrator, ‘‘ when he saw him leap from be- 
hind a tree, with a cocked pistol in his hand. Your father (the heavens 
be his bed!) was running on beside the old pene. when Edmund 
fame the trigger. But he missed his aim; for the bullet went through 

is hat, without hurting a hair of hishead. Your grandfather caught him, 
and got the better of him, for he was stout, and never saw a day’s hard- 
ship, like Edmund: and your father ran for a couple of ranger’, and they 
took him off. He was tried at the next assizes, and the old gentleman 
swore hard against him, for he never forgave anything: and he brought 
up your father, and made him swear too. They tound him guilty without 
leaving the box, and the judge refused him a long day; so he sent for his 
son, and made the boy catch hold of the iron tead he was lying on, 
and swear by it that he’d have blood for blood. ‘Think you see nothin, 
on the palm of your hand,’ says he to the chap, ‘ but the rust of that bed. 
till you wash it clean in the heart’s-blood of the man that first robbed and 
then hanged your father!’ The old gentleman died before any harm could 
happen him, but the oath was kept on my innocent master. And per- 
haps, after all, the villain is alive still, for he never was hanged or shot, 
that I could hear: and it would be no natural death for him to go in his 
bed like a Christian.” 

The servant saw his tale was eagerly listened to, and garrulity ever 
winds itself round attention. He talk of his lady’s seclusion every day, 
for a certain time, in the small dressing-closet—of the tears that had been 
sometimes seen on her cheek when she came out; and the old man’s cu- 
riosity was interested in the hint he gave his young master to look into 
the room. Perhaps, too, his ancient — - feeling was a little sore, that 
anythin should be kept a secret from a long-tried servant like himself. 
The midnight hour, the flickering candle, the whispered tones of the grey 
talker, he thought that perhaps some young arm was even then in the 
course of murderous training, by lessons of hate to himself, for the injury 

















committed by bie ancestors, and the mystery of his mother’s closet—all 
were magnified by the youth’s clouded mind, while he sat greedily listem- 
ing, with his facé buried in his hands; and there appeared something 
more than enthusivsm in his large, lustrous eye, as he left the servant's 
room in silence. 

A few days after, his mother was slightly ill; he sat beside her bed, 
and as he passed his arm round her neck to kiss her, and say good night, 
his fingers came in contact with a key under her pillow. He grasped it, 
drew it quietly out, and then sat down fur a short time near the bed’s 
head, until he saw her sink into a deep sleep. Conscience must have 
spoken against the secret and ungenerous movement, the gentle breath- 
ing of his mother’s slumber must have swelled the accuser’s tones; but 
the cravings of a diseased mind were too strong for the voice of the in- 
ward monitor, and he cautiously rose, took the candle from the table, and 
approached the fatal door. His mother slept on, and stirred not; his 
hand shook, and the damp drops of perspiration stood on his forehead as 
he placed the key in the lock, turned it, and entered the room. His 
father’s initials were still plainly legible upon a mouldering shirt; his 
father’s blood cankered on the rusted sword which hung near the shirt; 
pag or deep, dark-red stain from the same blood was on the ground under 

oot. 

Shortly after his mother woke, and saw the reflection of a candle 
through the open door of her closet, and heard the strong, regular tramp 
of a foot; with the tones of a voice occasionally breaking in, sternly and 
fiercely, on the heavy noise. It was no dream; it was her son’s voice. 
She got up and ran to the door, and saw. him in such plight, that it were 
better she had followed his early and guileless coffin to the grave, or fill- 
ed the same narrow house herself with her husband, than have lived to 
behold him thus. The fiery fleaming of insanity was in his eye, the 
rusted sword in his right hand, and its point thrust furiously forward at 
some imagi foe, whom his wild voice taunted and challenged to the 
conflict. The shirt, with its deep, brown stains was in his left hand, 
waved occasionally, with an unearthly howl, over his head, and then 
thrust forward, banner-like, in time with the stamping foot and the 
plunging sword. He was a maniac—he is a maniac still. The stern 

eeper is ever at hand, and near him sits untiringly his pale and taded 
metinn: watching him, as he talks to airy sprites aud fancied forms—but 
not to her—and gazing at the visions of his erring brain; but never cast- 
ing on her a single glance of meaning—a single look of love. They were 
the second of the three last tenants. 
To be concluded next week. 





THE TUBE BRIDGE. 


There are men who are in raptures with the engineering skill which 
reared the Pyramids, built Baalbec, and adorned Petra, but turn with a 
smile of pity to the *‘ puny efforts,” as they call them, of modern times, 
If the eye of such persons rests upon this page, let them accompany us 
while we describe one of the most ae ag and par mane efforts of 
modern engineering enterprise—the Tube Bridge—and they will become 
acquainted with a work which Egypt and the ancients might have been 
proud of, but could never have executed. Conway and the Menai Straits 
have already become celebrated by the elegant and romanticaily-placed 
suspension bridges which have long been their great attraction to tour- 
ists. At the latter position, indeed, a work of almost unparalleled magni- 
tude and tormidable difficulty existed—a vast monument to the talent and 
perseverance of one of our greatest engineers—the Menai Bridge. And 
onway, though less in point of size, yet pre- 
seats us with a work of constructive skill certainly not inferior to its more 
vast competitor, and deriving a peculiar charm from its points of mopes 
being portions of the vld and massive ruins of Conway Castle, Both 
these places are destined to receive a new attraction and to become the 
scenes of a fresh and more memorable triumph of mind over matter, of 
human skill over netural obstacles. Although the preparations for the 
greatest of these undertakings—the Britannia Tubular Bridge—are far 
advanced, and large portions of it are already completed—there being no 
doubt that the whole structure will be at no distant period fixed, and in 
full work—yet as the Conway Tube isthe ouly one which is perfected 
as yet, and upon which actual working has commenced, we shall confine 
our accounts to thisalone. But it may be mentioned that both of these 
tubular bridges—althougn the one at Conway is inferior in proportions 
and in weight to the Britannia—are constructed on similar principles, and 
arein other respects alike, both in their object and form, and in the me- 
chanical adjustment by means of which they are placed in situ. , 

The idea of a tube bridge is one of those original conceptions which 
are the birth, not of an individual’s life, butof anera. It is one of those 
truly unique and rare productions—a new and wluable fact. No one 
appears to have dreamed of such a thing before. Ingenious people, who 
take an unkind pleasure in pulling down the high fame of others, have 
found, as they imagine, the originals of suspension bridges in the rude 
contrivances of American Indians to cross a gully; but noone can point 
to a tube bridge as the invention of any time or country butour own. If, 
therefore, it can be truly shown that not only has a novel system been 
discovered, but also that it possesses such advantages in an engineering 
point of view as are possessed by none other previously discovered, Mr. 
Stephenson the engineer may be fairly pointed to as one of those illustri- 
ous men in whoma happy union of orignality of talent, with indomitable 
patience in working out its conceptions, bas largely added to the resour- 
ces of science, and, by necessary consequence, largely benefited the hu- 
man race. All sorts of ferebodings, and these, as indeed is only too com- 
monly the case, from men of pre-eminent practical skill and scientific at- 
tainments, foretold certain failure to the daring enterprise which propos- 
ed to cast a huge tube over astrait, that men might travel in security 
through its interior. The proposition also to construct an aerial tunnel of 
wrought iron was entirely novel, and it remained for time, experience, 
and experiment, to show its ey to the purpose in question. 

From what we have been able to gather, it appears that Mr. Robert 
Stephenson at first conceived the idea that a tube bridge of the circular 
form would be the strongest ; but being unable, in consequence of nume- 
reus professional avocations, to undertake personally to carry out the re- 
quisite experiments, he committed this important task to the able hands 
of Mr. Fairbairn of Manchester, under his own immediate inspection. 
Much credit is due to this distinguished mechanist for the experiments 
which he instituted with a view to ascertaining the proper principles on 
which to compose such a structure, particularly with respect to the two 
grand conditions of strength and lightness. Having so far satisfied him- 
self on these points, he constructed a model tube on a large scale, contain- 
ing nearly all the features of the proposed bridge. The form of a circu- 
lar tube was found defective in many respects, and the idea of construct- 
ing the bridge of that form was soon abandoned. Tubes were also con- 
structed of elliptical and rectangular forms, with various results. Even- 
tually a square tube was decided upon; and the investigations were now 
continued, to evolve the principles upon which this form might be ren- 
dered of sufficient strength to resist vertical and lateral violence. At first, 
Mr. Fairbairn conceived that the strongest form would be one in which 
the top and bottom of the tube consisted of a series of pipes arranged in 
a hollow compartment, covered above aud below by iron plates riveted 
together, and having a parallel direction to the long axis of the tube. By 
this means great rigidity would be communicated to the top, to resist the 
immense compression it would necessarily endure; and the bottom 
would be equa ly strong, to resist the tension which it would be subject 
to. And this form would probably have been adopted, but tor several 
serious practical difficulties which presented themselves to its construc- 
tion, and to its repair, if accidentally damaged. 


The model tube, the form of which was to be adopted in the e 
scale, was finally formed of a square shape, with longitudinal cell 
compartments, also square, at the top and bottom. e was ex- 


actly one-sixth of the bridge across one of the spans of the Menai Straits; 
it he also one-sixth of oe depth, one-sixth of the width, and, as nearly 
as possible, one-sixth of the thickness of the iron plates. Thus it was 80 
feet long, 4 feet 6 inches deep, 2 feet 8 inches wide, and rested on two 
supports, the distance between which was 75 feet. The entire weight of 
this large model was between 4 and 5 tons. It was now subjected to the 
severe experiments which were to test its § th. The weight was 
attached to its centre, and increased ton by tun, the deflection being care- 
fully noted, together with the entire weight of the load. After three ex- 

riments, in which various defects were discovered, the conclusion ar- 
rived at of the extreme point of resistance of the model tube placed it at 
about 56 tons; in other words, its breaking weight was 56-3 tons. This 
result proved highly prema | and exhibits in a remarkable manner 
the extraordinary resistance offered by a tube of this construction to & 
load more then eleven times its own weight. Mr. Fairbairn adds, that 
it is probably not overrating the resisting powers of this tube to state that 
hollow beams of wroughtiron, constructed on the same principle, willbe 
found, whether used for bridges or for buildings, about three times stronger 
than any other description of girders. The principles for the construction 
of the great bridge were thus satisfactorily determined, aud the pao 
of the engineer’s conjectures asto this method of bridge-building was fully 
established. 
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In the early of 1847, the Conway Tube Bridge wae commenced. 
Those who aie familiar with the picturesque scenery of the river Con- 
wey will readily remember the romantic position of the ba ere 
B . The site for the new bridge is very near it, the one end abut- 
i inst the foot of the venerable ruin, whose time-defying towers rear 
themselvesabove it; the other resting on an artificial structure, of a castel- 
lated t, on the opposite side of the river, from whence the railway 
shoots into the interior of the country. The site of the bridge was not, 
however, convenient for the purpose of constructing the tube ; and advan- 
tagé’ was consequently taken of a less precipitous part of the river’s bank, 
about a hundred yards or so from the permanent position of the bridge. 
There, upon a piece of level ground projecting some distance into the 
river, workshops and a steam-engines were erected, and an immense 

latform constructed on piles driven into the ground, and partly into the 
Bed of the river, and forming a temporary pier. At high water, the tide 
was nearly level with th bottom of the tube. Altogether, about twelve 
moriths were occupied in the construction of the tube. When completed, 
and ‘resting on its massive platform, with the crowds of busy workmen, 
the clattering of hammers, the hum of the workshop, the fuming chimney, 
the vast pontoons, all contributed to make the scene one of the most in- 
teresting and anomalous that was ever witnessed ; especially when the 
pou of the situation is remembered—the calm river floating idly 

y, and the old castle, the work of hands long since crumbled to dust. 
aad of instruments long since eaten to rust, looking, as it were, in astonish- 
metit on the whole; while a crowd of Welsh peasants incessantly ga 
Sea amazement at the idea of putting a long iron chest over their ancient 

ver. 

The tube was at length complete; and now remained the Herculean 
undertaking of dragging it to its position, and lifting it up to its proper 
elevation. This was the most anxious and arduous task of all. What if 
the cumbrous mechanism contained some hidden defects 1 What if, when 
being lifted, something were to give way, and the vast structure come 
down, and crush itself and everything before it into a heap of ruins? 
Not poy, fame, bat life and property, hung upon the skill of one or two 
men. On Monday, March 6, 1848, the great experiment was made. The 
tube had been made to rest upon two temporary stone piers, by the re- 
moval of some of the piles supporting the platform on which it was built. 
Six immense pontoons, 100 feet long, and of proportionable breadth and 
height, were then hauled up to the platform, and floated, three at each 

of the tube underneath it ; they were properly lashed together, and 
secured. High tide served a little after eleven in the forenoon ; all things 
were therefore got ready totake full advantage of this circumstance. As 
the tide rose higher and higher, the feverish anxiety of the spectators and 
parties concerned rose in geometric progression. The great pontoons 
rose too, until they touched the bottom of the tube, and began to bear up 
its tremendous weight. The favourable moment having arrived, the 
pumps were set to work, and the pontoons emptied of a large volume of 
water p ly introduced into them. As this water was discharged, 
they rose higher and higher, until at length, to the vast relief of a crowd 
of spectators, the immense mass floated clear off the platform on which it 

rested for a whole year. It was still some distance from its resting- 
place ; but the sides being properly shored up, the whole stracture— 
with the chief, the assistant, and the resident engineers standing together, 
with two or three other gentlemen, in a sort of triumphal position upon 
its summit—was set in motion by means of strong hawsers worked by 
capstans, and attached to different places. It was guided in its slow 
career by chains connected with buoys placed at intervals in its route. 
At length it was dragged to its proper position ; and resting under the 
receding influence of the tide upon two stone beds prepared for its re- 
ception on each side, it now appeared as a great unwieldy box crossi: g 
the transparent waters of the river, and offering a barrier to navigation. 
All this momentous operation was the work of a few hours, and was con- 
ducted with the most complete success, its happy termination being the 
signal for three uproarious cheers. In the natural enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment we are told that one of the leading directors of the movements of 
the fabric smashed his speaking-trumpet, and flung it as a useless instru- 
ment into the wondering Conway! 

Havin accompanied the tube thus far on its progress, we may now 
pause be proceeding to relate the method of its elevation, and detail 
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fall range. In the recess where the fellow-tube is to be placed, a steam- 
engine of uiiar construction was erected, to whose obedient toilin gs 
the mighty work of raising the tube at each end was committed. These 
steam-engines were on the high-pressure principle, the cylinder being 
placed horizontally, and the piston-rod running completely through the 
cylinder at both ends, where it was connected with fly-wheels and the 
plaungers of the force-pumps. The length of the stroke was 16 inches. 
At the summit of the cylinder of the bydraulic yy was a small tube, 
the internal cavity of which was only three-eighths of an inch diameter. 
This tube was connected with the force-pumps. Regarded in itself, this 
little tube was the least imposing portion of the whole mechanism ; and 
no one who looked at it by the side of the vastly proportioned instrument 
it was attached to, weeld have believed that that tiny pea was the 
channel of a force equalling 700 or 800 tons! Could it be possible that 
this vast work was to be lifted by the direct instrumentality oftwo tubes 
with a bore the size of a quill barrel? Such are the wonderful results 
which the laws of hydraulic science have placed within our reach, bring- 
ing to our aid a power of such vast proportions as it never entered Eastern 
imagination to endow a geni or an afrit with. 

All things being now ready, the lift-chains firmly secured to both ends 
of the tube, the steam up, and the workmen at their posts, the great oper- 
ation commenced. The steam-engines acting simultaneously, and with 
equal velocity and power at each pier, the mighty structure began to 
rise. This was indeed an anxious moment, as the whole iron structure, 
hung suspended by the hydraulic engines at each end. The engines 
worked with a will, as the saying is; and amid the buzz of voices, the 
rapid puff-puffs of the escape-pipe, the muffled sound of clacking valves, 
and the hnrrying to and fro of swarthy mechanics, the Tube Bridge rose 
majestically, but with great slowness, into the air. At every rise of 6 feet 
the engines were stopped, and the chains readjusted to the head of the 
ram, and the top links removed. By a succession of such rises, the tube 
finally reached the desired elevation of about 24 feet, and there dangled 
in the air, as though a mere plaything in the hands of the hydraulic giants. 
It was then allowed to take its permanent position on the massive masonry 
pre d for it ; the anxiety of its erection was at an end; and the Tube 
Bridge lay across the river, a monument of the combined skill of British 
engineers of the nineteenth century. 

ts sustaining power still remained to be tested. Carriages, heavily 
laden to the amount of many hundred tons, were placed in its centre, 
and allowed to remain there for two or three days ; but the defleetion 
did not, we believe, exceed an inch and a half, and disappeared on the 
removal of the weight, thus demonstrating its resistance and its elasticity. 
Since then, it has been constantly worked ; and the vast hollow, which a 
few months ago resounded with the deafening clatter of the riveters’ 
hammers, now roars with the rush of carriages, and re-echoes in a voice 
like thunder the hoarse and impetuous expirations of the flying locomo- 
tive. The mathematicians still nurse their torebodings ; but may God for- 
bid that a work of so much skill and ingenuity, and the destruction of 
which would inevitably involve so fearful a loss of life, should become a 
mass of ruins! We do not share these fears ; experiment has long since 
settled the question ; and we believe that nothing but some anomalous 
and unforeseen class of circumstances could injure the security of the 
Tube Bridge. The Tube Bridge is pre-eminently a work of our own era; 
itis one of those vast and complicated efforts off skill which uo previous 
period of the world’s history could command. Whether we consider the 
mass of metal employed for these structures in positions above stated, or 
the cost of the undertaking, or the difficulties of its construction, eleva- 
tion, and location, or the novelty of the principle, we are presented with 
a theme of admiration and astonishment which posterity will not exhaust. 
— Chambers’ s Journal. 





PRINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON’S 
ATTEMPT ON STRASBOURG IN 1836. 


The following account of an affair that has been enveloped ina great deal of 
mystery is taken from the September number of the Democratic Review. It is 
from the pen of Mr. Wikoff, who has contributed a long and graphic narrative of 
a visit to the Prince in his prison at Ham, on which occasion the details here given 


a few Seeman tees ars as to its construction. The tube is formed of | Were communicated to him. 
ht-iron p! 


wroug tes from 4 to 8 feet long, and 2 feet wide. The thickness 
of these plates which enter into the formation of the sides is towards the 
extremities diminished to five-eighths of an inch. These plates are rivet- 
ted firmly together to T- angle iron ribs on both sides of the joints. The 
beautiful regularity of the rivets gives the tube somewhat character 
ofa regular ornament. We have been informed that this rance is 
due to the 
number of holes necessaryeto be mad 
course be very 


tion and expedition in execution. Most of our readers are probably 
familiar with the ingenious Jacquard machine. Messrs Roberts adopted 
the principle of this contrivance, and succeeded in perfecting a most pow- 
erful punching-engine, which performed its work with incomparable ac- 
curacy and despatch. By its means the enormous number of plates com- 
posing this structure have been perforated with a precision and speed 
themselves an engineering marvel. 

The ceiling of the tube is eomposed of eight cellular tubes, each of 
which is about 20 inches in width, and 21 high ; these cells are likewise 
formed of wrought-iron plates, which are three-quarters of an inch thick 
in the middle, and halfan inch towards the ends of the tube. The joints 
of these plates are strengthened like the others. The floor of the tube 
contains six cellular tubes, about 27 inches in width, and 21 high, formed 
as above, with the addition of a covering plate of iron over every joint on 
the under-side of the tube. The sides are united to the ceiling and floor 
by double angle irons within and without. The entire length of this 
great tunnel of iron is 412 feet: itis 14 feet in extreme width ; it is also 
a little higher in the middle than at each end, being 22 feet 3 inches high 
at the ends, and 25 feet in the middle ; this, however, includes the diame- 
ter of the cells at top and bottom. Each end of the tube, where it rests 
upou the masonry, is strengthened by cast-iron frames to the extent of 
about 8 feet of the floor. The entire weight of this stupendous piece of 
iron-work is about 1300 tons! The sensitiveness of such a mass of metal 
to alterations in atmospheric temperature must be very great, and unless 
especially orgeaee against, would, slight as the cause may appear, soon 
produce the most destructive effects upon the solidity of the whole 
structure. Some who read this account may not be able to form a pro- 
, estimate of the power exerted by metal expanding or contracting un- 

er changes of temperature ; but in illustration, it may be mentioned that 
hot-water pipes incautiously placed so as to abut against a wall at each 
end, have on more than one occasion almost pushed the wall down, so 
soon as the circulation of hot water was established in them. The ex- 
pansions and contractions of sc long and large a metallic mass must neces- 
sarily be very considerable, and they were provided for by a very inge- 
nious and simple contrivance. The ends on the tube rest upon twenty- 
four pair of iron rollers, connected together by a wrought-iron frame. The 
tube is also partly suspended to six cast-iron beams, underneath the ex- 
tremities of which are twelve gun-metal balls six inches in diameter. 
Thesé contrivances act like castors to the ponderous machine, and facili- 
tate its contractions or expansions as they severally may occur. We have 
a fancy that this great tube might be made to serve the purpose of a huge 

, by attaching some simple leverage and dial-plates to its ex- 
tremities ; and we are sure that important practical results might be at- 
tained by the adoption of our suggestion as to the expansibility of large 
masses of iron exposed to vicissitudes of our climate—results, the grand 
scale of which would render them available for all similar und ings 
in eet . 
© iron colossus is in its place; but by what ntic upheavin 
power is it to be lifted 20 or 24 teet high late the air, & held thete un 
its permanent bed is all ready to receive it? The mass to be lifted is up- 
wards of 400 feet long, and ‘weighs about 1300 tons! Can it be done ? 
is the very natural question which presents itself to the mind. At each 
end of the tube is the iron answer—in a le of steam-engines and two 
Ae = hero It Sypeus that the task of elevating this vast fabric was 
mn Ay A = Stephenson to the talented hydraulic engineers, Messrs. 
pr pec hos. Ateach pier, resting upon massive ing-girders 
of cast-iron, solidly imbedded in the masonry, was placed a large hydrau- 
ram. This machine consisted of acylinder 3 feet in diameter to the 
outside, with a cylindrical cavi of about a foot and a half in diameter, 
so that the thicknese of this powerful cylinder was nine inches of 
solid iron all around ! In it was the « ram,” a cylindrical mags of solid 
iron 18 inches or so in diameter, so that it did not fit the cylinder quite 
accurately, but left a vacuity for the passage of water to the bottom. At- 
tached to the top of this ram is a transverse piece of metal called a “‘cross- 
head,” 2 square feet thick, with two square apertures, through which 
the great chains which are to lift the mass are passed and secured. The 
chains consisted of flat bars of wrought-iron about 6 f i 


ti i 
thick, and 7 inches wide. Bach ram lifted two chains compord cyst 


links, eontainin eight bars in the upper links, but four only in th 
The stroke ot the ram was 6 foot=that is, it lifted the tu °6 aalpie 


nious manner in which the plates were punched. The 


ein so enormous & snrface must of | of my presumption overcame me at seeking to penetrate the veil which 
t, and it became therefore expedient to devise some Ae ’ ise 


means of punching them, which would at once insure regularity of posi- Strasburgh and Boul 


A desultory conversation here ensued, in which I related to the Prince 
my visit to his relatives in America, after whom he asked with much in- 
terest. I also gave him many details of bis friends in London that seem- 
ed naturally to afford him much pleasure. Nearly an hour of the ve 
short time allowed me had elapsed, and as yet [ had made no approach 
to the subject Supemmest in my mind; oad. now that the occasion was 
within my reach I felt a strange reluctance to seize it. A sudden sense 


hung over secrets of such solemn importance as the conspiracies of 
e. How oftenit happens that the foot shrinks 
back from the threshold which the mind had so eagerly contemplated 
from afar! I satirresolute, but inwardly speculating on the best mode of 
approaching the subject. To wend my way to it through any circuitous 
path mate not conceal my motives from the quick discernment of the 
Prince, and might possibly offend his well-known frankness of character. 
To approach it directly and in front, would be regarded, perhaps, as an 
indelicacy on my part that might forfeit his geod opinion of my breed- 
ing. Amid these embarrassments, the Prince suddenly inquired after a 
devoted and influential friend of his in London, and it was happily in my 
power toafiord him full and interesting information of his welfare. I 
closed my remarks with saying, almost without thought, that he had re- 
lated to me an anecdote which filled me with astonishment. 

“ Indeed, ” inquired the Prince, “ and pray what was that ?” 

“ Why, that your highness,” I answered, with my eyes intently fixed 
on the Prince, ‘‘ had stated to him, when dining at your table some three 
weeks or 80 before the descent on Boulogne, that any invasion of France 
at that time would in your opinion be attended with great risk, aud pro 
bly end in a failure. ” 

The Prince returned my gaze with a look in which curiosity and confi- 
dence seemed to blend. Rising from his chair as though moved by my 
observation, and standing with his back to the fire-place, he remained 
silent for a few moments, apparently absorbed in his reflections. 

“To make you comprehend this seeming inconsistency,” he suddenly 
remarked, “it will be necessary to tell youalong story, and to go back 
over a lengthened period of time ; but if your patience be adequate, I will 
cheerfully undertake the task. ” 

“ I am deeply sensible, Monseigneur,” I replied bowing very low, “ of 
the honour you do me ; nor will I seek to disguise the profound interest I 
feel in the events you are about to relate. It is a narrative, I am sure, I 
shall long remember. ” 

Seating himself with great deliberation, as though bis mind was alrea- 
dy wundeving amid the labyrinths of the past, he began his recital. 
His language was simple, precise, and graphic,—his manner for the most 
part calm and collected, save where the events described became stir- 
ring, when his cheek would redden and his gesture grow animated. It 
would be hopeless to endeavour to recall all his fine expressions, for my 
attention was almost entirely absorbed by the chief incidents of the mov- 
ing drama in which he played so fearless, so honest and so melancholy a 
part. Suffice it, that the facts related may be relied on, tor I have taken 
no small pains since to be correctly informed. 

“It were useless, ’’ began the Prince, “to dwell upon all that preceded, 

and led me to engage in the ey ny of Strasburgh. It would seem 
like exaggeration also, to talk of the intense affection I bear to France ; 
buat yet what is more natural? It isnot merely the country of my birth 
—the common but strong tie which binds every heart to the place of its 
nativity—but it is to France that my family owes all its honours and all its 
distinctions. I puta proper estimate on the genius of the Emperor, but 
it seems to me, that with any other than the French people, his glory 
would have been less. They were made for each other. How can & 
descendant, then, of Napoleon divert his mind and sympathies for a mo- 
ment from the fortunes of France? and from the first glimmering of rea- 
son her welfare has absorded my whole soul. The Revolution of 1830 
filled me with the most buoyant anticipations, and I thought at last that 
all the lofty and glorious designs of the Emperor were to be fulfilled, 
and that the state would no longer under the burdens of a profii- 
gate expenditure—that the condition of the people relieved from gallin 
abuses would gradually improve—and above all, that civil liberty woul 
be constitutionally organized and honestly administered. What sinking 
atthe heart ! what bitterness of disappointment I experienced, as year 
after year I beheld the frustration of my hopes, it were idle now to recall 
but the inspirations of a just indignation ually took possession of 
my breast, and I found consolation and relief in the whisperings of re- 
volt. 
“ And even were it possible, Prince,” I ventured to remark, “to sub- 
due your legitimate interest in the misfortunes of your country, it never 
seems to occur to the world that you must be a constant prey to the soli- 
citations, entreaties and remonstrances of hundreds of frenzied partizans, 
who, from motives patriotic or otherwise, are incessantly goading you on 
to some violent expression of your sentiments. ” 

“T see no object in evading or denying your conjecture,” returned the 
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Prince ; “ and such are the unenviable hy mes coe of my position. 
Perhaps from my youth and inexperience I bave allowed myself to be too 
easily moved by the zealous ae some, and the heated, th 
honest patriotism of others. It were d It, you may well believe, 
any mind to retain its composure ex to such temptations, even 
when it is wholly insensible to the merits of the cause so enthusiastically 
defended. But at the time I am now speaking, 1836, my sympathies 
were poignantly aroused, and the insidious but persevering efforts at re- 
action filled me with such anger that I listened readily to the appeals 
which reached me on every side. These were of a nature the most 
encouraging, and gave me good grounds to anticipate an easy success. | 
should say here in advance, that however ardent my anxiety to vindicate 
wyself from the natural, but unjust suspicions of the world, as to the folly 
or criminality of bs attempts, | am forbid by every sentiment of honour 
at disclosing many facts and names of an importance that would go a vaat 
length towards moderating their harsh judgments. But this I feel no 
hesitation in saying, that had not a strange fatality arrested in both cases 
my attempts at their very outset, a result would have followed, which, in 
its rapidity aud completeness, would have astonished Europe. But to re- 
turn to Strasburgh, where, in the summer of 1836, I decided to accept 
the offers made me, and to ascertain by personal investigations what 
chances of success really existed. By means of haces | agents the regi- 
ments along the eastern frontier were all sounded, both officers and men, 
and singular to say, they all signified their willingness to support the 
»roposed attempt. No pains were taken to sow sedition, or to stir up ill- 
blood amongst them. The only questions asked were simply these, 
‘Are you content with the government?’ ‘No.’ ‘Will you promise, 
then, should the occasion arise, to follow a Bonaparte?’ ‘Yes.’ Their 
names were then enrolled, and the most auspicious period for the 
enterprise was next discussed. The month of August was decided on, 
and the city of Strasburgh was selected as the most eligible spot. 
“ There were six regiments in garrison in this town, three of infantry 
and three of artillery, beside a battalion of ponionniers. Of the artille 
and engineers there was no reason to doubt the constancy, nor, indeed, 
any as to the soldiers of the line, though it was suspected that some of 
their officers were less favourably disposed. As to the popular sentiment 
of the people of Strasburgh, enough was known to guarentee their entire 
adhesion. Before settling definitely on the outbreak I determined, at 
whatever risk, to repair to Strasburgh in person and form my opinions on 
the spot, of the exact dispositions of my partizans and the real nature of 
the obstacles to be encountered. It was diflicult to elude the vigilance of 
the French police, who were constantly on my track, and still more, if 
ossible, to escape from the fond vigilance of my mother, to whom I was 
Soubiy dear since the heart-rending death of my only brother. Under 
pretext of attending a ball at my aunt’s, the Dowager Grand Duchess of 
Baden, I left our chateau of Arenenburgh, and betook myself, without 
suspicion, to Baden. On the night of the ball I mingled for a while with 
the gay throng, when I stole unobserved into the park adjoining the pal- 
ace, mounted a horse, and galloped to the high-road where a carriage was 
in waiting. I crossed the frontier without accident in the uniform of a 
French alewe and not long after midnight I found myself in the heart 
of Strasburgh. I was enthusiastically received at the quarters of Col. 
——_———, where I found great numbers of the officers of the various 
regiments assembled, in expectation of my arrival. 

We spent the greater portion of the night in deliberation. The most part 
were in favour of immediate operations, and thought that no benefit what- 
ever could accrue from further delay. There were others, however, who 
hesitated, and considered postponement for a time the wisest policy. It 
is ever thus on the arrival of a crisis, when some of the bolde#t in p 
start back ‘in apprehension from the alarming gulf which divides thought 
from action, For myself, 1 deemed that sufficient preparation had been 
made, and was impatient at the irresolution manifested, for it was evi- 
dent that they took counsel from their fears, and not from the improba- 
bilities of our situation. I considered it prudent, however, to preserve 
harmony, and after repeated explanations wherein I showed the certain 
results of our plans boldly carried out, I agreed to a suspension of farth- 
er proceedings for two months, and then follow me who might, the blow 
should be struck. I re-crossed the frontier before daybreak, and return- 
ed in a few days in safety to Arenenburgh. 


‘Meanwhile preparations went actively on; every day s information 
from various quarters of France convinced me that it only needed the pres- 
tige of one victory to put an end to the natural hesitancy of hundreds of in- 
fluential personages ; and from what I knew of the state of things at Stras- 
burgh, 1 never doubted a moment that such a victory was entirely with- 
iu my grasp. At the close of October I set out again from my happy 
home, and my dear mother was entirely satisfied with my pretence 

ing to join a hunting party in the mountains. On the night of the 28th 

entered asecond time the sleeping town of Strasburgh, which I shortly 
hoped to leave at the head of a triumphant insurrection. The 29th was 
rapidly consumed in completing the requisite details for the next morn- 
ing’s outbreak, and on this occasion I had reason to be satisfied with the 
alacrity displayed. There were no signs of indecision now, but still, T 
remember with emotion, there were some, who, indifferent about their 
own fate, trembled for the consequences that threatened myself. Even 
in the case of complete success they saw the dangers that environed me, 
and that a chance blow might at any moment convert my triumph into 
bloody and inglorious death. It was in this spirit that one of my most 
devoted friends, Col. Vaudrey, addressed me, and whilst he admitted the 
promising nature of our chances, he said that it clung to him the self-re- 
proach of expasing me to numerous and serious dangers.” I overruled 
his kind and affectionate remonstrances, and named midnight of the 29th 
for a last gathering of my friends, which took place immediately joining 
the Austerlitz barracks, which was garrisoned by the 4th regiment of ar- 
tillery, commanded by Co!. Vaudrey. 

“ At this final re-union there were several schemes suggested relative 

to our mode of action the next morning. Some thought that as the ar- 
tillery was the most effective arm of our force, that it should be first as- 
semb!ed with its guns, and possession taken atonce ofall the strong points 
of the town; that this vigorous step would at once disarm opposition 
and decide the fortunes of the day. Others condemned this as too violent 
a proceeding; that it would necessarily offend the infantry, whose dispo- 
sitions were above suspicion, and that instead of a popular movement 
headed by the troops, it would be regarded simply, if successful, as no- 
thing more than a military insurrection. As my object was not personal 
aggrandizement, but a revolution in favour of popular freedom, 1 deter- 
mined at once, at whatever risk, not to take a course which would leave 
me in doubt of the popular sympathies. Our plan, at length, was set- 
tled; a few more details were arranged, and the separate parte of our 
task were assigned to each. I spent the few remaining hours of the night 
in writing, por yim last letters were inscribed to my mother, the one of 
triumph, the other of farewell, in case through any mischance I should 
never see her again. At 5o’clock on the morning of the 30th the signal 
was given in the Austerlitz barracks. At the sound of the trumpets the 
soldiers were aroused, and seizing their muskets and swords they hurried 
impetuously down into the court-yard. They were drawn up 10 double 
line around it, and Col. Vaudrey took his post in the centre. A short 
pause ensued awaiting my arrival, and adead silence was prenrrer on 
my appearance I was immediately presented to the troops 1m @ few elo- 
quent words from their Colonel. : Th 
“ ‘Soldiers,’ he said, ‘a great revolution begins at this moment. e 
nephew of the Emperor is before you. He comes to put himself at your 
head. He is arrived on the French soil to restore to France a glory 
and her liberty. It is now to conquer or die for a great re jl cause 
of the . ‘Soldiers of the 4th Regiment of Artillery, may the Bmpe- 
ror’s nephew count on you ?’ 
“The shout which followed this brief appeal nearly stunned me. Men 
and officers alike abandoned themselves to the wildest yrs yor a veer 
ishing their arms with furious energy they filled the gi wi Pat + 
VEmpereur. If misgivings had ever crossed me of allow ty - 
French heart to the memory of Napoleon, they vanished forever before P 
suddenness and fierceness of the demonstration. The chord was scarcely 
touched and the vibration was terrific. I was deeply moved and nearly 
lost my self-possession. [na few moments I waved my hand signifying 
my desire to speak. Breathless silence ensued. 

«Soldiers, I said, ‘it was in your regiment the Emperor Napoleon, 
my uncle, first saw service ; with you he distinguished himself at Toulon ; 
it was your brave regiment that 0 ned the gates of Grenoble to him on 
his return from the Isle of Elba. Soldiers, new destinies are reserved to 

ou. Here.’ I continued, taking the standard of the eagle from an officer 
= me— here is the symbol of French glory; it must become hence- 
1 of liberty. , 
or ger of these ae le words was indescribable ; but the time for 
action had come. I gave the word to fall into column; the music struck 
—and putting myself at their head, the regiment followed me to a man. 
Meanwhile my adherents had been active elsewhere and uniformly suc- 














* A touching anecdote is related by Louis Blanc in his “ History of Ten Years’ 
of this pure minded officer. A paper was handed him by the Prince which se- 
cured an income of 10,000 francs to each of his two children. Col. Vaudrey in- 
stantly tore it up, saying, “I give my blood, I do not sell it.” 


















~ Lieutenant Laity on presenting himself was immediately joined 
avo binge: of aagidectt. > tele h was seized without a strug- 
The cannoneers commanded by M. Parquin had arrested the Pre- 
t. Every moment fresh tidings reached me of the success of the dif- 
ferent movements that had been previously concerted. I kept steadily 
on my way at the head of the 4th regiment to the Finkmatt barracks, 
where I hoped to find the infantry weady to welcome me. Passing by 
the head-quarters where resided the commander in-chief of the depart- 
ment of the Bas Rhin, Lieutenant-General Voirol, i halted, and was en- 
thusiastically saluted by his guard with the cry of Vive ’ Empereur. I 
made my way to the apartments of the General, where a brief interview 
took place. On leaving I thought it necessary to give him notice that he 
was my prisoner, anda small detachment was assigned to thisduty. 

« From the fact that Gen. Voirol was an old soldier of the empire, it 
was universally supposed at the time, Monseigneur,” I remarked to the 
Prince, “ that he was secretly favourable to your cause, thou hit was not 
to be expected that he would openly compromise himself till he saw the 
direction things were taking.” fas 

“+ Yes,’ pithily returned the Prince, ‘ there were many suppositions 
on this point but it is sufficient that [ had to make Gen. Voirol my prison- 
er. From his quarters I proceeded rapidly to the Finkmatt barracks, and 
although it was early in the morning the populace weredrawn out by the 
noise, and mingling their acclamations with those of the soldiers, nex A 
‘oined our cortege in crowds. An unlooked-for error here occurred which 

a most deplorable effect on the whole enterprise, which had thus far 
ne on so swimmingly. We had reached the Faubourg de Pierre, when, 
Colas on foot, the head of the column lost sight of me, and instead of fol- 
lowing the route agreed on and preceeding at once to the ramparts, they 
entered a narrow lane that led direct tothe barracks. Amid the noise and 
confusion it was impossible to retrieve this mischance, and-I took hurried- 
ly what measures I could to provide against its worst consequences. Fear- 
ing a possible attack on my rear, | was compelled to leave a half of the 
regiment in the main street we had left, and hastened forward, I entered 
the court-yard of the infantry barracks with my officers and some 400 
men. 

I expected to find the regiment assembled, but the messenger en- 
erased with the news of my approach was prevented by some acci- 
dent from reaching iu time, and | found all the soldiers in their rooms 
occupied in preparing themselves for the Sunday’s inspection. Attracted 
however, by the noise, they ren to the windows, where [ harangued them, 
and on hearing the name of Napoleon pronounced they rushed headlong 
down, thronged round me aud testified by a thousand marks of devotion 
their enthusiasm for my cause. The battalion of the pontonniers and the 
3d regiment of artillery, with Messrs. Poggi and Conard anda great num- 
ber of officers at their head, were all in movement and on their way 
to join me, and word was brought they were only a square off. In another 
moment I would have found myself at the head of 5000 men, with the 
people of the town a in my favour, when of a sudden at one 
end of the court-yard a disturbance arose without those at the extremity 
being able to divine the cause. Col. Taillandier had just arrived, and on, 
being told that the Emperor’s nephew was there with the 4th regiment 
he could not believe such extraordinary intelligence, and his surprise was 
80 t thathe preferred attributing it to a vulgar ambition on the part 
of Col. Vaudrey rather than to eredit this unexpe>ted resurrection of a 
great cause. “ Soldiers,” he exclaimed, *“‘ you are deceived ; the man 
who excites your enthusiasm can only be an adventurer and an impostor.” 
An officer of his staff cried out at the same time, “ It is not the Bmper- 
or’s nephew ; it isthe nephew of Col. Vaudrey ; I know him.” Absurd 
as was this announcement, it flew like lightning from mouth to mouth, 
and began to change the disposition of this regiment, which a moment 
before had been so favourable. Great numbers of the soldiers, believing 
themselves the dupes of an unworthy deception, became furious. Col. 
Taillandier assembled them, caused the gates to be closed, and the drams 
to strike; while on the other hand the officers devoted to me gave orders 
to have the generale beaten to bring forward the soldiers who had em- 
braced mycause. The space we occupied was so confined that the regi- 
ments became, as it were, confounded together, and the tumult was fright- 
ful. From moment to moment the confusion increased, and the officers 
of the same cause no longer recognised each other, as they ull wore the 
same uniform. The cannoneers arrested infantry officers, and the infant 
in their tura laid hold of some officers of artillery. Muskets were charged, 
and bayonets and sabres flashed in the air, but no blows were struck, as 
each feared to wound afriend. A single word from myself, or Col, Tail- 
landier, would have led to a regulur massacre. The officers around me 
Te y offered to hew me a passage through the infantry, which could 
have been easily effected, but I would not consent to shed French blood 
inmy own cause; besides, I could not believe that the 46th regiment, 
which a moment previously had manifested so much sympathy, could have 
so promptly changed their sentiments. At any risk I determined to make 
an effort to recover my influence over it, and I suddenly rushed into their 
very midst ; but in a minute I was surrounded by a triple row of bayon- 
ets, and forced to draw my sabre to parry off the blows aimed at me trom 
every side. In another instaut I should have perished by French hands, 
when the cannoneers, perceiving my danger, charged, and carrying me off 
placed me iu their ranks. Unfortunately this movement separated me trom 
my officers and drew me back to the extremity ot the court-yard, amongst 
the soldiers who still remained doubtful of my identity. 

“ The idea occurred to me if J could get a horse I might render myselt 
sufficiently prominent to command the tumult, and I made my way towards 
a picket of cavalry, when just then the artillery were driven back, and I 
was thrown down by their horses. The infantry profiting by this circum- 
stance rushed upon me, and succeeded in making me a prisouer ; and my 
officers seeing that further resistance was useless, uecessarily surrender 
ed themselves to the same fate.” 

“Itis a deeply stirring narrative,” I observed, ‘but nothing, Prince, 
strikes me with more wonder than the extreme facility which attended 
every step of the enterprise. The people, it seems, were as enthusiastic 
as the soldiery. What could be more conclusive of the deep-seated popu- 
larity of the Bonaparte causein France! It wasa strange fatality, that 
singular delusion as to your identity, which arose at the very moment 
that victory perched upom your standard! It is clear that nothing but 
this doubt prevented the town falling into your hands, amid the acclama- 
tions of the inhabitants. If it were a ruse of some enemy, he deserves 
credit, at least, for his ingenuity.” 

“No,” replied the Prince, “ I do not think it was an invention to arrest 
the revolt, but it sprung naturally from the doubts of various parties, who, 
from negligence, or prudence, had not been entrusted with the secret of 
the intended attempt. It was, indeed, an unlooked-for result, and fortune 
played me a sorry freak.” 

“ But, failure as it was, Monseigneur,” I continued, “ the conspiracy 
fell so little short of complete success, that the government must have 
been seized with terror. Its 5 ts rel and weakness could hardly 
have been more fully and rapidly demonstrated. No doubt the King 
must have been sorely puzzled what course to take with your high- 
ness? 

“Your speculations,” returned the Prince, “are all correct. The sin- 
gular ease with which our plans were carried almost up to their fulfilment 
must have struck the eemens with deep alarm. Their next care was 
to suppress, by any effort, the truth from getting out. 1t was officially 
stated that the 4th regiment only was compromised, and yet officers of 
other regiments were secretly cashiered. As for myself, I have since 
learnt that much embarrassment was experienced as to my disposition. 
To bring me to trial was considered indiscreet, as the particulars of the 
Strasburgh affair could, then, no longer be concealed; besides, it was 
thought injudicious to rouse the popular passions in my favour. There 
were fears, too, entertained that a jury would not condemn me, and nu- 
merous members of the Court of Peers declared their determination not 
to sit upou my trial. It would have been a dexterous thing to have sent 
me quietly back to Switzerland, with a simple condemnation of my youth- 
ful rashness. But instead, they gave far more importance to the event by 
the decision they came to. J was for a few days imprisoned in the gaol 
at Strasburgh, without receiving any tidings of my unfortunate compan- 
ions, whose possible fate filled me with anguish. In this gloomy state of 
mind I was aroused late one night from my disturbed slumbers by my 
guard, and requested to follow him. The manner of the man and tlie 
nature of the summons for a moment awakened my suspicions, and ex- 
pecting the worst, I got up hastily, and obeyed him. Directly I found 
mysel in the erg pee of the Prefet, who stated that a carriage was in 
waiting, and that I must set off instantly for Paris. No time was allowed 
me for preparation, and in a few minutes more, without baggage or a ser- 
vant, I was rapidly whirling along under a strong escort in the high road 
to the Capital. On my arrival I was courteously received by the Prefect 
of Police, who further informed me that my immediate departure from 
France was decided on. I rested but two hours in Paris, during which | 
wrote to the King imploring his clemency for my unhappy partisans. I 
had nothing to ask for myself. Soon after [ was transported aboard a 
ship of war which quickly set sail, and on the day succeeding only, ac- 
cording to his instructions irom the Minister, the Captain opened his or- 


5 and found himself directed to Rio Janeiro, and thence to New 
or a. 
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A work under the above title has post come betore the reading public. 
It contains matter to interest the philosophical and scientific inquirer, the 
antiquary, and the historian, and is free from an objection that too often 
applies to historical publications—that of skimming the surface of events 
ouly, and leaving the ander-current altogether disregarded. The book 
now before us* is professedly written to give us a private as well as pub- 
lie history of the venerable body whose doings it records ; and this cir- 
cumstance, we think, will enable us to present a résumé acceptable to the 
general reader. 

The origin ot scientific societies and academies on the continent dates 
from the titteenth century. Bacon proposed a philosophical college on a 
maguificeut plan in his “ Instauration of the Sciences.” The first learned 
society, however, in this country appears to have been antiquarian : it 
was founded in 1572 by Archbishop Parker, for the preservation of an- 
cient documents, but was dissolved by King James. An unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made in the reign of Charles I. to establish ** Minerva’s Muse- 
um,” a collegiate institution, the proposed site of which was Covent Gar- 
den, where not only all the then kuown sciences and languages, but ri- 
ding, fencing, music, and singing were to be taught. Perhaps it failed in 
uot being sufficiently popular, as no one who could not produce armorial 
bearings was to be admitted. Another scheme was proposed by Sir W. 
Petty in 1648, for a gymnasium mechanicum, or — of tradesmen, in 
which the mechanical arts were to be cultivated. The civil commotion, 
iu fact, gave rise to a host of similar projects, of which, in quieter times, 
nothing remained but the name. 

In common with many other associations, the Royal Society grew out 
of the occasional meeting of a few individuals, either at their own houses 
or elsewhere, for the discussion of natural philosophy. These meetings 
commenced probably about the year 1600, sometimes in London, at others 
in Oxford, according to circumstances. When ia the metropolis, the 
Bull’s Head Tavern, Cheapside, was frequently the place of reunion, or 
Gresham College. Certain of these gentlemen, among whom was the 
illustrious Boyle, formed a party known as the “Invisible College ;” 
and there is scarcely an eminent name of the age—Evelyn, Hooke, Cow- 
ley, Wilkins, Hartlib, &c.—which we do not find connected with some 
proposal for a regularly-constituted society. Such men as these were 
glad to have an intellectual resource against the distractions of the civil 
war and studied science for itsownsake. At one time they were dispos- 
sessed of Gresham College, to make way for soldiers, who, while quarter- 
ed in the building, made it a sceneof havoc, filth, and abomination, as 
feelingly recorded by Dr Sprat, whose philosophical sympathies led him 
to visit the place where he and his colleagues had pursued their investi- 
gations. In 1660, however, the meetings were resumed at the college, 
when a list of forty-one names was drawn up of persons actually or like- 
ly to become associated members. From so small a beginning sprung a 
society whose reputation is co-extensive with the limits of science. 

The record of the early meetings presents a singular mixture of large 
philosophical views, with the most absurd and superstitious notions res- 
}e@ tng many things now clear and familiar to us as household words. One 
cannot fail, however, to be impressed by the earnestness of purpose b 
which the proceedings of these pioneers of knowledge are characterised. 
We must remember that they were two centuries nearer to whatare call- 
ed ‘“ the dark ages” than it is our fortune to be. It was the age of Galileo, 
Milton, and mauy others whose names will long be famous. Glimmer- 
ings of great traths were beginning to force their way into men’s minds ; 
but prejudice and error were yet powertul. Milton himself wrote doubt- 
ingly of the Copernican theory, We must remember, also, that what- 
ever their defects, the individuals here brought under notice were the 
connecting links between the master minds of a former and later period. 
Some of them were not far from realizing and anticipating Newton’s tran- 
scendent discoveries. Looking, inshort, at the whole spirit and circum- 
stancesof the times, we find ample reason to regard the labours of our 
embryo society with reverence as well as indulgence. 
We shall thus be prepared to learn that our philosophers.were believers in 
witchcraft, in the virtues of Maydew and the divining-rod, and among other 
charms, that of touching for the ‘ evil.’ In mauvy instances philosophical 
questions were mooted which still occupy the attention of naturalists : 
thus we have pendulum experiments by Wren, and Boyle’s air-pump, the 
erm of the present more perfect instrument : inquiries were propounded 
fer the use of voyagers going to Teneriffe, varying but little from the in- 
structions issued for recent exploring expeditions ; the weight and — 
’ 
t of air on metals ; the rate of a clock at thetop of the mountain ; and 
whether birds flew as briskly, and flame burnt as brightly, at that height 
as in the valleys. The Society was incorporated by royal charter in July, 
1662, but without any other endowment than the award of certain Lrish 
estates. It was worth while for the newly-restored court to conciliate 
men of station and learuing, who might become influential agitators ; yet 
the award turned out to be merely nominal . in the struggle for confiscat- 
ed lands in ireland, political partisans found no difficulty in setting aside 
the claims of philosophers. Chelsea College was afterwards granted to 
the Society as a place of meeting, and residence for their officers ; but 
here, again, obstacles arose which prevented them from taking possession. 
The waut ofa suitable place in which to meet and conduct their affairs 
often led the “ Fellows’ to project a building for themselves; but the de- 
sign always fell to the ground, through want of funds and other causes. 
The practical utility of the Society appears to have been greater in the 
first ceniury of its establishment than in later times. This may be ac- 
counted for in various ways: there was a law commanding that all new 
inventions, mechanical or otherwise, should be approved by the Society 
before a patent was granted to the inventors. At that period, too, the 
Royal Society was the ouly body to which a scientific question could be 
referred ; while in the present day scarcely a science but has its locus, its 
official staff, aud band of followers. Thus new discoveries are at once 
carried to the quarter where they will be best understoed and appre- 
ciated, while the Royal Society assemes to itself the privilege of deciding 
in higher and more ubstruse questions, but which, es portions of truth, 
have an iadirect practical tendency. 
The Society puid much attention to the collecting of information and 
specimens of natural objects both at home and abro: Persons were em- 
ployed to travel with this view, and it seems that nothing came amiss to 
them: with specimens of nataral history, they picked up the wildest 
notions and conceits respecting natural phenomena, all of which were 
duly jotted down for the edification of theiremployers. ‘These specimens, 
however, formed the nucleus of a museum, of which the “ Fellows” were 
justly proud, so renowned did it become for its“ rarities.” This interest- 
ing collection was eventually made over to the British Museum, where 
it stiilremains. The “ Philosophical Transactions” were first published 
in 1664.5, under the superintendence of the Society’s indefatigable secre- 
tary, Oldenburg. The contents of the first uumberare eminently charac- 
teristic of the period. First thereare queries and descriptions concernin 
philosophical and physical subjects, followed by “ improvement of optick 
glasses at Rome ;” observations on Jupiter ; endeavours towards a history 
of cold ; to find the longitude by means of clock machinery ; and among 
the rest, ‘‘ a relation of a very od monstrous calf.” Nature was so freak- 
ish in those days, or rather such was the beliet entertained of her powers, 
that the most childish and irrelevant circumstances were regarded with a 
sort of reverent wonder. This important series of works was commenced 
in numbers—one to appear occasionally, as matter came to hand. Fre- 
quent interruptions took place at first in the publication—sometimes it 
a want of funds; then came the Plague ; and afterwards the “ great 
re.” 

The seventh and eighth numbers were printed at Oxford, owing to the 
difficulty of getting the work done in London. A large quantity were 
burnt in the vaults of St. Faith’s, under St. Paul’s, where they had been 
stored by the booksellers. Sometimes the secretary was put to his shifts 
for material for a number; the Fellows seem to have entertained a notion 
that there was little or nothiug left for them to learn or to write about. 
Discoursing of natural philosophy in the preface to the seventeenth vol- 
ume, he says, ‘it may seem as if the subject were almost exhausted.” 
This was iv 1693. From that time the publication of the “ Transactions” 
has fone on with regularity ; at the present time, the general rule is, to 
publish two parts every year, at intervals of six months ; every Fellow 
of the Society is entitled to a copy on demand; besides which, the an- 
nual volumes are presented to numerous scientific institutions at home and 
abroad. The knowledge of profound scientific subjects is thus periodi- 
cally transmitted throughout Europe and the United States. 

Under the date June, 1665-6, we have a curious account of an experi- 
mental transfusion of blood fiom one living animal to another. The idea 
was derived from similar operations made in Paris a short time previous- 
ly, which bad excited great interest. The most important results, iv fact, 
were anticipated from the experiments upon the human animal. Accord- 
ing to some, ‘ ihe alchemical reveries of an elixir of life and immortality” 
were about to be realised. The first trial was proposed to be made on 
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some lunatics ; but Dr. Allen, physician to Bedlam, refused to give up 
= for the purpose. At length, in 1667, Arthur Coga, a poor Cam. 
ridge student, of eccentric habits, offered to undergo the experiment o 
transfusion fora guinea It was performed at Arundel Heuse, at which 
place the Society then met; a quantity of sheep’s blood was passed into 
the patient's arm, some of his own having been first taken away. After 
the operation, we are informed, “the patient was well and merry, and 
drank a glass or two of canary, and took a pipe of tobacco, iu the presence 
of forty or more persons ; he then went home, and continued well all day, 
his pulse being stronger and fuller than before.” The experiment was 
repeated about a month later ; eight ounces of blood being drawn from 
the man’s arm, and fourteen ounces of sheep's blood passed in, with simi- 
lar results. The transfusion of blood, however, failed of accomplishing 
what had been anticipated; old men were not to be made young again 
on such easy terms. An emineut living philosopher has expressed his, 
satisfaction at the failure ; had it been otherwise, he observes, tyrants 
would have perpetuated themselves through all generations. 

Leaving these details, we must now go rapidly over the leading events 
in the history of the Society. Between 1665-70 we have the bui ding of 
the Greenwich Observatory and the appointment of Flamsteed as first as- 
tronomer-royal. There is perhaps no scientific institution in the kin 
the duties of which have been more efficiently or advantageously rm- 
ed than in this, which originated with the Royal Society, and with which 
they have ever since been officially connected.. In this period, too, New- 
ton’s name occurs ; he was elected a Fellow at the age of twenty-nine, 
being then grand ot mathematics at Cambridge. One of his earliest 
communications to the Society contained a description of his reflecting 
telescope, the first ever constructed, which he presented to the Socie " 
in whose possession it still remains. Soon afterwards we come to Papin’s 
famous experiments and “ bone-digesters.’”” The latter, as is generall 
known, were close vessels for the preparation of food ; to test their of 
ciency, Papin invited a number of the Fellows to a supper, of which all 
the dishes were cooked in digesters. Evelyn, who was among the guests, 
says, ‘the hardest bones of beet itselfe, and mutton, were made as soft 
as cheese, without water or other liquor, and with less than eight ounces 
of coales, producing an incredible quantity of gravy.” Could some adap- 
tation of Papin’s method be applied to cookery at the present day, a 
great social and economical advantage would accrue where large masses 
are to be fed on limited supplies. To 1683, Dr. Lister suggested the co- 
louring of maps to represent different strata, thus originating what are 
known as geological maps. Two years later, Charles if. died; he never 
paid a visit to the Society, of which he was founder ; and beyond sending 
them a few presents and recipes, appears to have done nothing for them, 
in his case, a ilosophers were not enervated by royal patronage. In 1686: 
the first book, in manuscript, of Newton’s “Principia” was presented to 
the Society. Halley undertook the charge of printing it at his own ex- 
pense, and it was published in 1687 at twelve shillings a copy. The first 
and second editions were speedily exhausted. In June, 1699, Savery ex- 
hibited a model of his steam-engine at a meeting of the Society ; the rude 
im of what has since become the greatest of mechanical achievements. 

tis very laconically recorded in the minutes of the meeting :—*“ Mr. Sa- 
very,” observes the writer, ‘entertained the Society with showing his 
engine to raise water by the force of fire. He was thanked for showing 
the experiment, which succeeded according to expectation, and was ap- 
proved of.” This was followed by the publication of Papin’s schemes ; 
he also proposed the agency of steam for the defence of towns, for drain- 
age, and for moving ships. 

in 1710, the Society, who had long felt the inconvenience of not having 
a building of their own, purchased a house in Crane Court, Fleet-Street, 
and removed from Gresham College. The new domicile was, for that day, 
conveniently situated for the attendance of Fellows at the meetings; the 
museum was arranged in one of the rooms; and for a period of seventy 
years, this building was the head-quarters of science. Since then, it has 

een fitted up as the Scottish Hospital, and is now about to be pulled 
down. In the first quarter of the eighteenth century we have the intro- 
duction of inoculation, discovery of nutation, and the aberration of light 
by Bradley. The chief-iacts worthy of notice in the next twenty-five 
years are the invention of chronometers, for which the Society’s Copley 
medal was awarded to Harrison ; and the attempts made to ventilate ships 
and other structures by Hales and Pringle—the beginning of experiments 
to render dwelling-places wholesome, a point which even yet has not 
been satisfactorily attained. 

From 1750 to the accession of George III. comprises an interesting pe- 
riod. Fran! ani his paper on the electrical kite; he was 
elected a Fellow of the Society, and served in the Council. Dullond made 
his valuable optical discoveries in the construction of achromatic lenses, 
to which we are indebted for the perfection of refracting telescopes. In 
1761 occurred the second recorded transit of Venus over the sun’s disk; 
and at the instance of the Royal Society, various observers were appoint- 
ed to watch the phenomenon. The astronomer-royal Maskelyne was sent 
to St. Helena. In a curious estimate which he drew up of his expenses 
for the voyage and sojourn on the island for one year, we find thirteen 
guineas set down for washing; for board 100 guineas; for liquors, 141 
guineas. Five shillings per day was reckoned as the charge for drink 
while on the island, and 50/. for the same item for the voyage out and 
home. Maskelyne was aclergyman, but his habits would have ill accord- 
ed with our present notions of temperance. Messrs. Mason and Dixon 
were appointed to go to Bencoolen, for the purpose of observing the 
transit from that place; but the vessel in which they sailed having en- 
gaged a French ship of war, the two astronomers were frightened, and 
returned to port, and it was only on peremptory orders from the Council 
that they again sailed; owing, however, to the loss of time, they were 
obliged to land, and make their observations at the Cape of Good Hope. 
The occurrence of a third transit of Venus ir 1769 led to the fitting out of 
the expeditions to the South Seas under Captain Cook, towards which 
the king granted 4,000/.; another expedition sailed at the same time to 
Hudson’s Bay. In 1773, the first attempt was made to discover the north- 
west passage round the coast of America. This voyage was made by 
Captain Phipps in the ships Carcass and Racehorse ; and although he re- 
tarned unsuccessful, a second expedition was fitted out for the same pur- 
pose in the following year. The scientific objects of all these expeditions 
were greatly promoted by the instructions drawn up by the Royal So- 
ciety. It was during this period that many of Priestley’s discoveries on 
air were made; one of his letters then written contains the earliest notice 
we have of India-rubber, and of his contemplated project for selling elec- 
trical machines in London. Priestley was rewarded by the Copley me- 
dal in 1773; a fact whose value is greatly diminished by the slights—to 
use no harsher term—put upon the persevering and intelligent philoso- 

her. 

In 1774, the Society commenced their series of observations o2 the 
“barometer, thermometer, rain-gauge, wind-gauge, and hy grometer,” 
which they kept up steadily until 1843, when the duty of reading and re- 
cording these observations devolved upon the Greenwich Observatory ; 
thus an uninterrupted course has been maintained for the greater part of 
acentury. Next we have the experiments for determining the mean cen- 
sity of the earth, which was te be deduced from the attraction of a moun- 
tain on a plumb-line. This fact had been noticed by French savans ; and 
Maskelyne drew up a paper on the subject, which led to his undertaking 
a journey to Perthshire, where he lived four months in a hut at the foot 
ot Scheballien, while performing his experiments on the attraction of the 
mountain. ‘he Society contributed L.800 towards this inquiry, the re- 
sults of which were tested and corrected a few years since by the late 
Francis Baily. Between 1770-80, the introduction of lightning-condue- 
tors gave rise to the memorable controversy respecting powts and knobs ; 
the advocates of the former were presumed to favour American principles 
and politics. George III. showed which side he was on by ordering 
knobbed conductors to be fixed in his palace. } 

In 1780, the Society removed from Crane Court to their present quar- 
ters in Somerset House, where they occupy apartments granted by the 

overnment, including a meeting-room and library. After this came the 
Cecavery of Uranus by Herschel—that of the composition of water by 
Priestley, Watt, and Cavendish—the trigometriecal survey, commenced 
in 1784 by General Roy, of which the present Ordnance Survey is a con- 
tinuation—the Herschelian telescope—Galvani’s discoveries and the Vol- 
taic pile—Young’s researches on the undulatory theory of light—pendu- 
lum experiments and standard-measures—Davy and Wollaston’s marvel- 

lous investigations—the rise and development of geology as a science— 
aud subsequently to 1820, Babbage’s caleulating machine, for “ calcula- 
ting and printing mathematical tables,” and solving, in fact, the most com- 
plicated mathematical questions. The construction of this extraordinary 
piece of mechanism was suspended after an expenditure of nearly 
L.20,000 of the public money; it is now in the museum of King’s College, 
London. We may conclude our long detail by enumerating the Bridge- 
water treatises among other labours with which the Society was concer- 
ned, a8 the selection of the writers of those works devolved upon their 
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president. From their origin to the present day, the Royal Society may 
be said to have been otcupied in sketching a vast programme of science, 
the tilling up of which will be the labour of centuries. _ : ; 
The present number of Fellows in the Royal Society 18 828, including 
sixty foreign and honorary. An entrance fee of £10, and an antual sub- 
scription of £4, or a composition, is required from each member on his 
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election. By a recent change in the statutes, a power is given to the 
Council of the Society to select fifteen from the number offering them- 
selves as candidates for membership. This, we presume, is done to 
check the iudiscriminate admiss.on of persons whose acquirements are 
undeserving the honour, or who aspire to it for the mere sake of the suf- 
fix F. BR. 8. to their names. The public prints often hint at the necessity 
of reforms in the venerable institution. But in this, as in most other 
cases, the reform is rather individual than collective. 

Oar résumé conveys but a very brief outline of the varied contents of 
the work under examination: there is as much to inform the geueral as 
the scientific reader, with an occasional sprinkling of anecdote. Not- 
withstanding the tenor of Mr. Weld’s concluding observations, we in- 
cline to think that he attaches a little too much importance to royal and 

vernment patronage. Medals and decorations may be very good things 
in their way, and annual money grants may tend to diminish anxieties, 
and increase comforts; but where the real vis vite is lacking, these will 
not supply it; and we believe that a time will come when the conscious- 
ness of talents beneficially employed will be an ampler reward to the 
philosopher than even “ the smile of kings.” eT 

With respect to the actual public value of the Royal Society, it is al- 
most unnecessary to say that the utility of the institution has diminished 
in proportion as scientific societies for specific purposes have sprung into 
existence, and more particularly as the press has extended its operations 
and influence. Reviews, magazines, and even such papers a8 our Own, 
not to speak of newspapers, now discuss and verify facts in natural science 
with a promptitude which is constantly leaving the Royal and other so- 
cieties behind, and lessening their relative importance. Still, these so- 
cieties have their value, if only as retreats for enlightened opiuion and as 
presenting points of resistance against the perpetual impelling of the nar- 
row-minded towards the indifference and prejudices of a past age. 








Lutperial Parliament. 
NAVAL DEFENCES. 
House of Commons, August 9. 
We have only room for the following extracts from the reports of a ve- 
ry interesting debate on the above subject. After commenting on the 
ruinous expenses into which a Steam Marine was leading the Government. 


Mr. COBDEN willingly conceded that England was entitled to have a 
larger naval force than other countries of the world. (Hear, hear.) 
Nay, more, no country would object to England having a larger naval 
force than others. If ships of war were necessary at all, no one would deny 
that England, with a more extended commerce than any other country, 
was entitled to keep a larger force afloat without exciting jealousy. He 
was not attacking the Government or any party in the country, but he 
called in question the wisdom of this policy throughout the world of 
constantly increasing armaments. At the same time he adhered to the 
opinion he had expressed before, that, when gallant admirals and captains 
were called upon to advise as to the amount of armament to be kept up, 
they were likely to be influenced by professional feelings and preposses- 
sions in urging increased arming without reference to the expenditure. 
The house would find in the evidence, that when these gallant officers re- 
commended this increase of force, and when they were asked about the 
expense, they said, ‘Oh, we never thought about that all; all we thought 
of was, how the country was to be detended.” (Hear, hear.) It appear- 
ed to him that the great error on the part both of Government and of 
these officers was, that they assumed a physical sibility and then call- 
ed their auditors to assume that as a moral probability. At the same 
time, it appeared to that we had shown a little want of what was called 
Baglish pluck. He had seen a remark in an American paper to the ef- 
fect that England had been incurring expenses all over the world to play 
the bully, and now she was incurring expenses to play the coward; and 
really there appeared some force in the observation, when we had been 
wasting our money to defend ourselves from these imaginary dangers, aud 
from invasions and attacks which nobody ever contemplated making upon 
us. He would now appeal to the Government whether it was utterly 
impossible for something to be done to stop this enormous expenditure ? 
Would it not be practicable and rational to make a proposal—a proposal 
such as was probably never made before—to the continental states that 
they should discontinue this absurd principle of arming? (Cheers.) He 
might be called Utopian for entertaining the idea of such a project, were 
he not sanctioned by high authority in that house—by a etatesman whose 
opinions commanded respect both in the Legislature and in the country. 
In 1841, prior to accepting office, the right hon. member for Tamworth 
said, in speaking on the amendment to the address :— 

“Ig not the time come when the powerful countries of Europe should 
reduce those military armaments which they have so sedulously raised ? 
Is not the time come when they should be prepared to declare that there 
is no use in such overgrown establishments? What is the advantage of 
one power greatly increasing its army and navy? Does it not see that if it 
possesses such increase for self-protection and defence, the other powers 
will follow its example? The consequence of this state must be, that no 
increase of relative strength will accrue to any one power, but there must 
be a universal consumption of the resources of every country in military 
preparations. They are, in tact, depriving peace of half its advantages, 
and anticipating the energies of war whenever they may be required. I 
do not mean to advocate any romautic notion of each nation trusting with 
security the professions of its neighbours; but if each country were to 
commune with itself, and ask ‘ What is at present the danger of foreign 
invasion compared to the danger of producing disatfection and discontent, 
and curtailing the comforts of the people by undue taxation ?’ the answer 
must be this, that the danger of aggression is infiuitely less than the dan- 
ger of those sufferings to which the present exorbitant expenditure must 
give rise. The interest of ere is uot that any one country should ex- 
ercise a peculiar influence; but the true interest of Europe is to come to 
some one common accord, so as to enable every country to reduce those 
military armaments which belong to a state of war saan than of peace. 
I do wish that the councils of every country (or that the public voice 
and mind, if the councils did not) would willingly propagate such a doc- 
trine.” 

Many embassies had been sent abroad to negotiate for various objects 
whether relating to peace or war. Why should not a messenger go torth 
from the Foreigu office to the Governments of France, and Europe gener- 
ally, to propose that there should be a partial disarmament ? We were. 
in fact, departing from the practice of former days. We were now keeping 
up a force equal to that which was maintained in the middle of the last 
century, when we were engaged in war. And iad hon. gentlemen calcu- 
lated the expense of this? Let him not be called a romantic dreamer pos- 
sessed with the notion of universal and perpetual peace. What he want 
ed was reduction. He asked again—had hon. members calculated the 
expense of the armament? It was equal to 8,000,000 quarters of wkeat- 
and to the rental of 1,800,000 10/. houses. He did not mean to say that 
circumstances might not require a large expenditure of the public money. 
but every shilling that was expended without necessity was just as much 
wasted as if it were flung into ahole ; it produced nothing to the coun- 
try ; and he had observed in the inquiry before the committee that the 

urpose of our armaments was not always properly defined. Lord Auck-. 
and had beea examined before the committee and he seemed not to 
know whut considerations governed him in the disposal of our naval 
force ; there seemed never to be any rule. He appeared to consider that 
there was a necessity for some of our ships to be in every quarter of the 
world where there were ships belonging to any other power. There was 
the miserable affair of the River Plate ; what a waste of money at Mon- 
tevideo! And, after we had abandoned the affair, and given it up in 
pair, we must have ships kept there to watch the F wee When the 
French blockaded Montevideo it would be time to send ships there. In 
dealing with France, we were dealing with a civilized country. Then 
re was our trade with China; there were 25 ships of war on the East 
India and China station to guard our trade ; whereas, in 1805, we had 
only 15. Was it expected that our trade with China could support such 
an expenditure? Was a trade of 2,000,000/. with China to be Samdennd 
with 700,000/. or 300,000. for this object? If we had much of this sort 
of trade, it would be the ruin of the country. Our merchant vessels now 
were exempt from the danger of pirates ; that was a modern advantage 
which oar forefathers never possessed. In no quarter of the world was 
our trade exposed to pirate vessels, and this was a large saving of expense. 
He knew there were Malay prahus in the Indian Archipelago ; but they 
did not attack our vessels ; they attacked each other. We had now no 
Algerines to contend with, like the Venetians, who were obliged to send 
armaments to protect their ships against pirates. We laboured under no 
such disadvantages ; we were fitting out armaments simply and solely 
for the purpose of ranning a race of competition with other powers in 
foolery and extravagance. He saw nothing in the state of the countries 
abroad to prevent an overture from this country fora general disarma- 
ment ; on the contrary, he saw much which atlorded a prospect of the 
continuance of peace. 

The hon, member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) last night said, he (Mr. 

Cobden) has not been a true prophet with respect to the state of France. 



























He was not sure that many popes would have predicted what had hap- 
pened at Paris at 12 o’clock the same day; and he thought he ought not 
to be excused, for if there was any person who disliked to indulge in 

rediction it washe. He thought, however, that, in the present state of 

urope, we might safely reduce our armaments. There was no symptom 
of war in Europe ; all countries seemed to be settling down according 
to their several races and nationalities. Germany said, ‘‘ We want to be 
Germans ; we don’t want any but natives of the German race to league 
with us ; we waut no Napoleons and no France.” Austria, indeed, was 
trying to prevent the fulfilment of this national desire ; butif one great 
nation desired to conquer other nations of different race and a 
and religion, he saw no advantage in its so doing ; on the contrary, he 
was sure success would be a source of perpetuai weakness, and no one 
who knew the universal feeling of the Lombards would deny that if Aus- 
tria subjected them it would be a source of weakness to her, and not of 
strength. Sovereigns no longer disposed of the destiny of nations. It 
would never again be found that princes and sovereigns, sitting in Con- 
gress at Vienna, could dispose of countries, and races, and people in a 
mass. The democracy was now heard ; there was a popular voice, and 
he saw in the influence of that popular voice a barrier against war, a 
principle that would control dynastic pee and secret arrangements 
tor the marriage of princes. There would be a difficulty in going to war 
if such were the feelings of nations, and if the conquest of territory 
turned out to be a source of weakness instead of strength. Was it not 
the great interest of this country, or of ~ other country, to reduce its 
expeuditure? The remark he had quoted from the speech of the right 
hon. baronet the member for Tamworth showed that the consequenee of 
increased armaments must be increased taxation. Look at our condition 
now. Could we fancy any parish or municipality insuch a state and should 
we not be ashamed of it? We had, however, an acknowledged deficien- 
cy ot £1,700,000. a year, and yet we were neither ashamed of it nor 
M fae at it. We were ruuning the same course which all nations ran 
when they entered upon a career of ruin; our expenditure exceeded our 
income, and we could not reduce our expenditure unless we reduced our 
armaments, and every step we took to reduce ourexpenditure would not 
ouly reduce taxation, but increase the commerce of the country. A re- 
duction of £1,000,000. might be made in the tea duty, which would aug- 
ment our trade with China, and the reduction of the Excise duties would 
relieve and encourage various branches of trade. Then he said to the 
house and to the couutry, without reference \o party,—he was not treat- 
ing this as a party question,—this was the moment to invite the Govern- 
ment to exert their utmost efforts with foreign countries to induce them 
to agree with us toreduce our expenditure by reducing our armameuts 
that they might reduce theirs. He should like to see their country set 
the example and others to follow it; but France had already set the ex- 
ample. He had seen it announced thatthe French Minister had reduced 
the expenditure of the navy 30,000,000 francs. He wrote toa friend at 
Paris and asked him if it wastrue. His answer was that the French 
Minister no more than our Chancellor of the Exchequer abounded in 
wealth, and that he had been issuing circulars specifying the reductions 
to be made in all the departments for 1849 to enable him to make the in- 
come equal to the expenditure ; and that the circular of the Minister of 
Marine required reductions to be made in that department to the extent 
of 1,000,000f. But his friend said that the intention ofthe Government was 
to reduce armaments or to avoid armaments—all would be abandoned. 
He should have wished that the glory would have belonged to our Gov- 
ernment of setting such an example to the whole civilized world, except 
America, which had already made large reductions in her navy. He call- 
ed upon the house and the country to back and urge the Government to 
try to induce other Goveruments to do that which he hoped we should do 
ourselves, namely, retrace our steps. 


After some remarks trom Admirals Bowles and Dundas, and Capt. Corry, 


Lord J. RUSSELL said,—I do not rise for the purpose of entering into 
a detailed explauation of the navy estimates, for my hon. friend the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, and the hon. gentleman opposite, who were 
concerned in the preparation of the estimates of the late Government, 
have gone into those details very fully, and, as I think, very satisfactorily. 
But the hon. gentleman the member for the West Riding of Yorkshire 
has laid down certain principles for our consideration, at least with a view 
to the preparation of estimutes fur a future year; and this, in fact, does 
seem to me to be the chief topic of discussion for the present occasion. 
It is impossible that we can now discuss the report of the committee, 
and no ove wishes to reduce the actual force of the navy. But certain 
principles have been laid down by the hon. member for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire to which I thiuk it important thatthe house should give some 
consideration with a view to what is to be our basis in preparing the es- 
timates. The hon. member admitted very fairly and very truly that we 
could not omit from our consideration the naval force ot other countries ; 
and not only that, but that no one in this country, and no foreign 
power ought to find fault if our navy were stronger than that of other 
foreign powers. So far I quite agree with the hon. gentlemen. I 
do not think that we ought to say so much as was laid down in 
the committee of 1817, that it was necessary for this country to have a 
force equal to any two foreign powers, but [ think that what the hon. 
member has stated, that we ought to be stronger at sea than any other 
toreign Power, is a proposition to which the house may very fairly assent. 
(Hear, hear.) But in discussing furtner the question as to what that 
torce should be I own L think that the hon. gentleman laid duwn certain 
principles to which I cannot possibly assent. He stated very fairly, how- 
ever, that the right hon. gentleman at the head of the late Government 
said that it was very desirable that all countries should agree not to run 
a race of competition as to the amount of force to be kept up, and that the 
several powers should not put themselves to a great and extravagant ex- 
pense, by endeavouring to get before each other; and that it would be 
tar better and far moze rational that all should agree as to a reduced and 
moderate amount of force than to seek each to exceed the other. So far 
I quite agree with what was laid down by the right hon. gentleman ; but 
the hon. member (Mr. Cobden) has entirely omitted to notice the fact to 
which the kon. geutleman who last spoke has adverted,—that the right 
hon. gentleman at the head of the lace Government found it necessary, 
when in power, in consequence of the increase of the French navy, very 
much to increase our force, and to lay the foundation of a very extended 
furce of steamers, and, in fact, of a large expenditure, in conformity with 
principles on which he found it necessary to act, al.hough they were not 
the principles which he stated it to be most desirable should influence 
the course both of this country and of France. (Hear, hear). It is ob- 
vious that if France had been willing to follow the suggestion thrown out 
by the right hon. gentleman, and had made a great reduction of force, 
then the right hon. gentleman could have acted on the principle he 
denounced ; but as France acted on acontrary principle, and would make 
great expenditure for her naval force, especiatly for the force of steamers, 
it was impossible for any Government not to follow the same course, and 
to maintain a proper force here to defend this country in caseof danger. 

The hon. member for the West Riding of Yorkshire having referred to 
the evidence of Sir T. Hastings, the hon. member opposite (Mr. Corry) 
explained that he had only in contemplation what was necessary in time 
of peace. But, even if Sir T. Hastings had said that this country might 
be exposed to war, aud that if war should break out probably battles 
would take place (laughter.) Ido not think that he would have been 
wandering in the realms of imagination (hear, hear,) or that he would be 
liable to the charge of being extremely tanciful, if he said that what had 
occurred six or seven times in the course of the last century might occur 
again, and that it was well to be prepared against it. (Hear, hear.) The 
hon. member for the West Riding of Yorkshire, laying down certain prin- 
ciples of calculation, says that our steam navy has cost an enormous sum; 
a greater sum than than the merchant steam marine of this country. With- 
out going into the particulars of that estimate, I should be inclined to 
doubt the fact; but Ido not think that the inference he draws is well 
founded; for he says, “ You have a steam navy which costs more than 
the merchant steam marine—more than that which is to be protected by 
it.” But the navy is not to protect only that branch of the merchant ship- 
ping, but the whole of the merchant marine, and is also required for other 
purposes—for war, and for the assistance of our fleets, and he could have 
no adequate notion of the purposes for which our fleet is required if he 
fancied that it was merely wanted to protect the merchant steamers be- 
longing to this country. (Hear.) The hon. gentleman says that you 
have a large steam and other navy, and you will find in the end that it 
will cost more than would be spent in building all the towns on the coast. 
Now, supposing that were the case, would it be wise of this country in 
an economical point of view—as a question of how you can spend your 
money to the best advantage—to say that, rather than expend 5,000,0002., 
6,000,0002., or 10,000,000/,, you would let all the towns on your coast be 
destroyed? Suppose, at the beginning of the war, that this country was 
to find the French steam navy had gone from Dover to Falmouth, and 
that every town on the coast had been set on fire and destroyed, would 
any one say—* After all, we are gainers by this (laughter), for those towns 
were only worth 15,560,000/. 19s. 104d., and it would cost us at least 
500,00002. or 1,000,0002. more to save them from destruction?” (*Hear,” 
aud alangh.) It is quite obvious what the etlect would be. The whole 
of the country would then be ina state of real panic. It would not be 

















such a panic as the hon. member for the West Riding has said was so 
causeless, but the real panic which arises when a country finds itself in 
capable of defence. { 
garding this subject in an economical point of view, I would ask the 
house to consider what it is that causes the whole security of capital in 
this country, which has led peopie with the greatest couldense, to pa 
out within the last few years, upwards of 300,000,000/. upou railwa 4 
and which induces them to enter with such confidence into commercial 
and manufacturing speculations? It is the belief that this country ig se. 
cure of its independence (hear, nacre, that it can maintain order within 
and os pay without, and that capital can therefore be safely laid out and 
invested. (Hear, and cheers.) But if you had every town on the coast 
burnt and destroyed by a foreign enemy, that feeling of security would 
immediately cease, and persons who had invested their capital here 
would at once ay “ Let us go and invest our capital at New York or 
Philadelphia, and fly from a country which has not the courage to detend 
it." (Hear, hear.) That appears to me to be the pounds, shillings, and 
roe view of the question. Without appealing to national pride, to high 
eelings of patriotism, or even to the spirit of tee “ British lion” (laugh- 
ter), but merely making a calculation of what is the cheapest way of 
maintaining the capital and riches of this country, I should say it is a far 
cheaper plan to follow the course recommended by the late Prime Minis- 
ter (Sir R. Peel), of having a good steam navy, and a sufficient force to 
defend ourselves, than to say, “ We will calculate the exact value of what 
we have to defend, and it does not much signify if we have a few towns 
burnt” Now, ety differed from the hon. member for the West Ri 
ding in that respect, | agree with him in much that he has said; and | 
think that if the preseat French Government, being wiser than the late 
Government of that country, should deem it proper to reduce very much 
their naval expenses, which appear to me to have been extravagant of 
late years, it would furnish a good occasion for us to carry into etlect re- 
trenchments which would not otherwise be advisable. (Hear, and 
cheers.) I think that the committee which bas lately sat has pointed out 
several sources of expense which might be very well the subjects of 
inquiry and of careful amendment in he course of another year. I quite 
disagree with an hon. gentleman who said it was not fitting to subject 
the estimates to the consideration of a select committee. (Hear, hear. 
I think it would be very unadvisable and unusual—it would be shirking 
the responsibility of a Government—to take that course every year; but 
I regret that such a course was not taken in 1818 and 1828. I regret also 
that we did not take that course in 1838, and I think the hon. member 
for Montrose (Mr. Hume) was quite right in suggesting that it should be 
adopted this year. I believe that inquiries by such committees trom time 
to time—not too frequently, but every now and then—do enable the Gov- 
ernment, and the public departments, to reconsider expenses which they 
may have incurred, and to take a better course with regard to many of 
the details of that expenditure. (Hear, hear.) 

I perfectly agree, also, that there is nothing more foolish than for the 
Governments of different countries to vie with each other in attemptin 
to have large armaments. (Hear, hear.) I quite agree that, as a gene 
rule, such a course is most unwise. I do not think, however, that we are 
exactly in the position of the United States of America. We are natu- 
rally more involved in all those questions which concern the continent of 
Europe; but still, I think, the powers of Europe would all do well if 
they moderated their expenditure for the maintenance of armaments. 
(Loud cries of “‘ Hear, hear.””) I do not wish to follow the hon. member 
for the West Riding into his view of the state of foreign politics; but as 
he has spoken, quite fairly, of the prophecy he made with respect to the 
probability of a revolution in France, I must remind him that he made 
another prophecy, namely, that the present Government would be so in- 
fluenced by the clubs and coteries of London, that in a very short time 
it would become involved in war with the French Republic. 1 thought, 
at the time, that that prophecy was most unjust to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment. I can assure the hon. member that it never was our wish to 
quarrel with the Government of France (loud cries of ‘“ Hear, hear;’’) 
and, even in the short time that has elapsed since the revolution of Feb- 
ruary, we have shown, I think, that it has been our desire to act rather 
in concert, or, at all events, on the best terms of international relation, 
with the Governmeut of so powerful and enlightened a country. 
(‘‘ Hear,” and cheers.) I am glad to find that the presenc Government of 
France disclaim, most wisely, those projects of ambition which led 
France, under the Republic and under the Empire, at first to brilliant 
conquests and afterwards to as signal calamities; that the present Gov- 
erament of France, and | believe the whole of the French nation, concur 
in the impolicy of such a course (hear, hear); that on the contrary, their 
wish is to preserve the peace of Europe; and that, if there is a desire to 
break the peace of Europe, it exists—notén France—but in other quar- 
ters. (Hear, hear.) I cannot say that I think the state of Europe is at 
present so assured that any statesman could confidently predict, tor any 
number of years, the continuance of peace; but, with respect to the 
Government of France, I believe that they are animated by a sincere de- 
sire to preserve peace. (Hear, hear.) I believe that the powerful Gov- 
ernment of Russiais animated by the same desire (hear, hear); and, Eng- 
land, France, and Russia all concurring in a desire to maintain the peace 
of Europe, there is not the least probability of that peace being disturbed. 

Mr. DISRAELI.—The hon. member tor the West Riding has taken 
this opportunity of communicating certain deleterious priuciples, of 
which, I believe, he is a persuasive advocate. I wish I could agree with 
him that what he calls the progress of democratic government is calculat- 
ed to insure peace for human nature. I mustsay that the littleexperience 
we have of recent changes has not been ofa very promising character. 
We have had the triumph of democracy in Germany followed up by the 
invasion of Denmark and by the invasion of Holland ; and I believe that 
the hon. gentleman, though he visits upon Kings and Cabinets the occur- 
rences of all past wars, will not find in the annals of history cases of more 
unprovoked and flagrant invasion. Indeed, I must express my opinion 
that the hon. gentleman is a protessor of philosophy on the subject, which 
is not freuen upon fact. The hon. gentleman is apt to embrace, I think, 
with precipitation, certain opinions which at the first glance are calculat- 
ed to enlist the popular conviction ; but they do not appear to me to be 
matured opinions,—they do not appear to me to be founded upon any in- 
vestigation, or to be authorized by anything that has occurred. All the 
opinions which the hon. gentleman so frequently takes au opportunity of 
communicating to us pt the country on the subject of war appear to 
be totally unauthorized by what has happened. The hon. gentleman has 
said that he does not pride himself upon the gift of prophecy, and I think 
he is quite right. (A laugh.) There have beenoccasions when we have 
been informed how much mills would be worth, and how the congrega- 
tions of churches and chapels would be increased; and many glowing 
pictures of the future of England have been drawn by the hon. member 
at different times and in different places. If they have not been fulfilled 
and after what has fallen from the hon. gentleman to night, I think the 
country will not place much reliance in future upon his gilt of prophecy. 
But [totally deny the whole statement of the hon. gentleman. He has 
said to-night, that the period has passed when kings wouid be able to en- 
gage in wars, and to occasion great suffering to humanity, in order to 
parcel out a kingdom orto aggrandize their provinces ; but that state- 
ment is not authorized by anything that has occurred in the bistory of 
human nature. I willnot go to what he catls ancient history—ut cer- 
tainly remote history—where I could find many instauces that would 
totally confute the position so frequently and peculiarly advanced by 
him. I will not even go to ancient history, where these istances are 
much more rife. I will confine myself to that strictly modern history 
where those truths are found which are still influencing the destiny of 
every man, and in which are recorded those even's which are influenc- 
ing our conduct at this moment. Why, modern henery of very limited 
extent. Two centuries and a half comprise modern history, and in that 
period there have been three wars of signal interest and duration. The 
first lasted 30 years,—the 30 years’ war of Germany. Was that occasion- 
ed by a monarch desirous to carve outa kingdom or to aggrandize his 
provinces ? No, it was a war of pores principles and of popular pas- 
sions. Was the war occasioned by the ambition of the French nation 
under Louis X1V., when France was opposed by the spirit of independ- 
erce of all Europe in a war which lasted for an equal period,—was that a 
war of individual feeling? On the contrary it arose from the en 
spiritof all Europe. And was the war produced by the first revolution 
in France, and achieved by Napoleon, a war of aristocratic or exclusive 
prompting t 7 

On the contrary, all these great wars each of 30 years duration—ex- 
tending over a term of 90 years, one-third of the period of modern history 
—were occasioned by popular passions, by popular prejudice, and by 
the ambition of nations. Even if L were to go into little wars (and I do 
not wish to do so, unless it is necessary in refuting these oft-repeated fal- 
lacies), I could show thut it was not the Sovereign or the Cabinet that 
occasioned them. No; they were, as a general principle. too well ac- 
quainted with the resources of countries to occasion war. How arose the 
war which occurred during the administration of Sir R. Walpole, from 
the case of Captain Jenkins and his ear, when the house rose in tumult, 
and the most powerful Minister who ever ruled England was obliged to 
succumb to popular feeling, and to engage in a war with Spain? That 


war did not arise from the ambition of a sovereign; it was a war created 
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the udice and ion of the people ; and I have ro doubt that 
pi he votre’ will arise om a similar pa The hon. gentleman has said 
in amost extraordinary manver, that our securit for pence at the present 
day isthe desire of nations to keep at home. — here is a great d penee 
between nationality and race. Nationality is the principle of politica 
independence. Race is the principle of physical analogy, and ym hove 
at this moment the principle of race—not at all of nationality—adop - y 
Germany, the very —T to which the hon. member for the West Riding 
referred. What must be the unavoidable consequence of that principle of 
race to which the hon. gentleman looks as the security for the peace of 
Burope? What must be the consequence ot the development of that 
principle? If itis to be accepted as a great political truth, sanctioned by 
the hon. member for the West Riding, why is France to be left in posses- 
sion of Lorraine and Alsace? Why is Russia to remain in possession of 
Livonia? If that principle is to be accepted as a truth, you have not a 

security for peace, but a certainty of general and almost perpetual war ; 
and yet it is upon this principle that the hon. gentleman—a great authori- 
t come down to criticize the estimates of the Government, and to 
ia that there is any aecessity for a country detending itself. I am not 
surprised, indeed, that the hon. member should be mL cay to “ protec- 
tion” in every shape (a laugh); but still I think, in one shape, the question 
of the protection of our own shores and our own hearths will always be 
pular with both sides of this house. (Hear, hear.) Now, Sir, the noble 
ord in the speech, full of sound sense and excellent oa which he has 
just addressed to us, has found,great confidence in the future prospects 
of peace for the world, in the sympathy cf feeling for that object between 
what he described as three powertul Governments—our own, the Govern- 
ment of France, and the Government of Prussia. (An hon. Member.— 
“ Russia.”) True; Russia. I must —— to Prussia for having men- 
tioned it asa Government. (A laugh.) I am excessively glad to find 
that there is a Government in France (“ Hear,” and a laugh)—a Govern- 
ment that has been described to night as a powerful Government. 
I think, after this announcement from so great an authority as the first 
Minister, it would be but condescending to recognize the Government. 
{Lord J. Russell, we believe.—* It is recoguized.”] Really, to describe 
that as a powerful Government which had not yet been recognized by the 
Queen would be somewhat to anticipate the course ofdestiny. (“ Hear, 
hear,” and a es However, these observations have been drawn 
from me by what fell from the hon. member for the West Riding. I rose 
because I wanted to know from some member of the Government what 
force they have, for instance, at this moment in the Baltic. I find that 
one of the strictest blockades ever proclaimed bas now been declared in 
that sea; and certainly with this great expenditure ol force, with a 
Government which we are assured takes care that even our contracted 
trade and limited commerce with China should be sufficiently guarded, it 
would be some consolation to the merchants of Great Britain if they knew 
that their interests were attended to in this quarter. The house will re- 
collect that Denmark in self-detence was obliged to proclaim a blockade 
some months ago in the Baltic ; but from the very best motives it was ai- 
ranged in a manner as little noxious as possible to neutrals, and especiall 
in reference to the interests of British commerce; of the return whic 
Deumark has received for its conciliatory conduct, I need not remind the 
house. But the blockade which has now been declared—I am sure no 
member in the house can blame Denmark for the course it has taken—is 
one of the most stringent and severe character, and much more compre- 
hensive than the other; it is not now confined to a few ports of the Bal- 
tic—it takes in the North sea, the west as well as the north of Germany. 
I should like to have an intimation from Her Majesty’s Ministers which 
would at least give some satisfaction to the merchants of this country 
upon that subject. They have shown, I must say, the greatest temper 
upon the whole questionof the miscouception between Germany and 
Denmark. The original blockade did them a great deal of harm, but 
they acknowledge the justice of the cause of Denmark, and they felt that 
it was a legitimate arm of defence, of which that state availed itself. The 
merchants were satisfied with the declaration of noble lord the Secretary 
of State, and they refrained from petitioning this house on appealing to 
their representatives. They have waited with the greatest interest for 
the termination of his interference ; and the only returu, apparently, which 
they have received for their good temper and patience, aud contidence in 
their Government, is the declaration to-day of a much more severe and 
stringent’ blockade, which must prove necessarily more injurious, and 
most injurious to their interests. 1 wish to have some explanation upon 
this subject from the Government, and some account of the precautions 
they have taken with this great arm of England, the resources of which 
we are discussing, for the protection of our commercial interests aud the 
guardianship of British commerce in those waters. (Hear, hear.) The 
noble lord the Secretary of State told us once, when I broughtthe matter 
forward, that he had accepted a mediation upon the subject; [ beg to re- 
mind the house, that it is not Deumark that solicited the mediation of the 
British Government. Denmark required the fulfilment of a guarantee on 
the part of the British Government. (Hear, hear.) It was Prassia— 
Prussia, speaking on behalf of the new Germanic Confederation, that re- 
quired that mediation. (Hear, hear.) The mediatioa took place: Prus- 
sia agreed toan armistice, which has uever been completed,and Denmark 
has been forced to the step that has this day been announced. I want 
to know what protection bas been afforded to British interests endanger- 
ed by these circumstances, | want to know—I shall not press it now, but 
it would be gracious on the part of the noble lord to tell us, whether 
Prussia still remains an independent state? (Hear, hear.) Because, then 
the merchants would be able to form some calculation of the chauces of 
redress they have. The Prince of Leiningen, I perceive, a most able and 
accomplished man, has become Minister of Foreign Atfairs for the Ger- 
manic Confederation. I want to know whether there is to be another 
mediatised prince (“ hear, hear,” and a laugh); [ hope he will not become 
a Minister fur Foreign Affairs. (A laugh.) But these are circumstances 
which require some explanation trom the noble lord. 

After some comments on the blockade of Buenos Ayres, by the same 
speaker, 

Lord PALMERSTON said—With regard to the first of the two block- 
ades to which the hon. member who has just sat down has directed his 
observations, Lam sure that both he and the house will see that it was 
not a blockade which we imposed, aud therefore that we are not entitled 
tofurce it. Ishould say, ia the first place, that the original blockade by 
the Danish fleet of the Germau ports was afterwards relaxed toa great 
degree, and that, owing to the hopes which prevailed that an armistice 
would be sigued, that blockade had nearly ceased. Accounts, however, 
have siace been received, that if the armistice is not signed by the 15th 
inst,, the Danish G vernment will feel obliged to reimpose that blockade. 
Now, no oue will deny the rightof Deumark to impose this blockade as a 
measure of additional retaliation. The ouly functions, therefore, which 
British ships of war would have to perform in the Baltic and the North 
Sea would be to take care that the blockade was enforced in conformity 
with the law of nations, and we have the best assurance that the Danish 
Government will do no more than what the law of nations authorizes, 
and therefore there is no necessity for the presence of any of our ships of 
war on that coast. The hon. member wishes to know what prospect 
there is of that armistice being signed. [tis not very safe, when so many 
parties are concerned, to indulge in any predictions on the future, but I 
still entertain hopes that the armistice may be concluded. The main 
difficulty is that which I stated the other day, in answer to a question, 
namely, the difficulty occasicued in consequence of the Diet having ceas- 
ed its functions, and having transferred its authority to the Administrator 
of the Empire, whvse sanction to the armistice it is considered must be 
obtained. There are other matters of minor detail which probably may 
be settled between the parties, but, however, I am in great hopes that 
there is a lair disposition on both sides to come to an armistice, and, if so, 
I should hope that the material questions at issue will be put in a train for 
an early and satisfactory adjustment. With regard to the atfairs of the Rio 
de la Plata, nobody regrets more than I do that they have been so long 
unsettled, and perhaps it would not be prudent to indulge, at present, in 
hopes of a ss amet solution of that question. Every one knows that 
we are not answerable for the original movement which led to the pre- 
seut state of things there. The late Government, in conjunction with the 
Government of France, entered into an undertaking which we have been 
obliged to take up, but for which we are not respousible. 
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The Washington, American Steamship, arrived in this port on Wed- 


nesday last, having sailed from Southampton on Sunday the 20th ult. 
She experienced very heavy weather, and on the second day out, her 
third officer, Mr. James Henry, was unfortunately washed overboard and 


lost. i - 
ost. The Washington has brought a very large number of passengers, 





amongst whom was Rear Admiral Owen, a brother of Sir Edward, not 
Sir Edward himself, as erroneously reported. 


The Hibernia, Cunard Steamer of the 26th ult., from Liverpool, arrived 
at Boston yesterday morning. Our files of papers not coming to hand be 
fore we go to press, we avail ourselves of the telegraphic communications 
made to the daily Journals of this city and immediately issued in extras, 
for the items of intelligence that she brings. 

We presume that as usual, the reports are copied from the European 
Times. 

“ Trish affairs have lost much of their interest, and now begin to be re- 
garded with indifference, not only by the people but by the government. 
The State trials have so far resulted in the conviction of one only of the 
chiet leaders. John Martin, proprietor of the Felon newspaper, was found 
guilty, and has been sentenced to ten years transportation. 

In the case of O'Doherty, the second jury were unable to agree upon 
averdict. He is still confined, and at the next commission the trial will 
be again repeated. x ’ ; 

The government have determined upon issuing a special commission 
for the trial ef Smith O’Brien and the other captured leaders in Tip- 
perary. , ‘ 

From every part of Ireland the reports give but poor hopes of saving 
the great bulk of the potato crop, added to which, it is even reported that 
the grain crops will be below an average. The reports of famine have 
attracted the attention of the government. Measures have been adopted 
for ascertaining the real state of the case, aud Lord John Russell has an- 
nounced in the House of Commons that, should the fears now indulged in 
by large portions of the population prove well founded, Parliament shall 
be at once called together to adopt such measures as may appear necessary 
for relieving the evil. 

The chartists of England and Scotland have caused some uneasiness 
in the public mind for some time past ; but the abortive attempt at revo- 
lution made at the close of the last week, has considerably mitigated the 
fear previously indulged in, though the discovery of pikes, pistols load- 
ed tu the muzzle, daggers and swords, ball cartridges, powder, tow 
balls, and lucifers, proves the existence of a conspiracy, wide spread in 
its nature, and diabolical inits designs. These designs ess to have em- 
braced extensive incendiarisms in the metropolis and the chief manufactur- 
ing districts, coupled with which, were to have been massacre, robbery, 
and the destruction of governmental authority.” 


Aterrible calamity has occurred. The splendid Boston packet ship 
Ocean Monarch, Capt. Murdock, sailed from Liverpool on the 24th ult. 
and on the same day, when about eight miles from the Great Orm’s Head, 
was discovered to be on fire. She was burnt, and we deeply regret to 
add that 150 lives were lost. The following is the telegraphic account. 


“The Ocean Monarch, Capt. Murdock, left Liverpool Angust 24, with 
360 steerage, 6 cabin, and 22 second cabin passengers, and with her crew 
had on board 398 persons. She had not proceeded far, however, before 
the utmost consternation was produced, by an announcement that the 
ship was on fire—and scarcely had the alarm been given, when she was 
in a complete blaze. The scene which followed may be more easily con- 
ceived than described. The passengers became frantic with despair, and 
numbers at once plunged into the ocean, to escape the more awful death 
which apparently awaited them. Husbands were then severed from 
their wives, and wives from their husbands, and children from their pa- 
rents. The captain finding tbat all control over the poor creatures was 
gone, and that the fire was making rapid progress, ordered both anchors 
to be lowered in the hope of bringing the vessel head to wind. In 
the act of lowering the anchors, many of the unfortunate passengers were 
dragged into the ocean, they having seated themselves on the chain 
cables, aud were thus launched into eternity. At the time the fire was 
discovered several vessels were insight. A signal of distress was at once 
hoisted, which was immediately answered by a yacht belonging to Thos. 
Littledale, Esq., and which was about six miles distant. Mr. Little- 
dale was himself on board, and at once bore down to render all assist- 
ance in his power. There was a stiff breeze blowing, and had the yacht 
ventured alongside it would have been total destruction to all on board. 
A boat was, however, immediately lowered, and proceeded to the ship 
tor the purpose of rescuing some of the unfortunate passengers. The 
scene which presented itself to Mr. Littledale, on nearing the vessel, was 
of the most appalling and harrowing description. Thet gentleman truly 
describes it as awful, and such as he hopes never to witness again. 

“ The flames were burning with intense fury from the stern aud centre of 
the vessel. So great was the heat in these parts, that the passengers, 
male and female, men, women, and children, crowded to the fore part of 
the vessel. Their piercing, heart-rending shrieks for aid were carried 
across the blue waters. In their maddened despair, women jumped 
overboard with their offspring in their arms, and sank to rise no more. 
Men followed their wives in trenzy, and were lost. Groups of men, wo- 
men, and children ulso precipitated themselves into the water in the vain 
hope of self-preservation ; but the waters closed over many of them 
forever. No pen can describe this awful scene. The flames continued 
to rage with increased fury. Ina few minutes, the mizen mast went 
overboard ; a fewmoments more, and the mainmast shared the same fate; 
there yet remained the foremast. As the fire was making its way to the 
fore part of the vessel, the passengers and crew of course crowded still 
further forward to the jib-boom, where they clung in clusters as thick 
as they could pack, one lying over the other. At length the foremast 
went overboard, snapping the fastenings of the jib boom, which with its 
load of human beings dropped into the water, amidst the most heartrend- 
ing screams, both of those on board and those who were falling into the 
water. Some of the poor creatures were enabled again to reach the 
vessel, others floated away on spars, but many met with a watery grave. 

“In about an hour and a halfafter the yacht reached the vessel, the Bra- 
zilian steam frigate Alphonzo came up; she anchored immediately to 
windward, and close to the burning vessel ; she got a rope made fast to 
the Ocean Monarch, and by the use of the eaid rope her boats were 
enabled to go backwards and forwards to the burning vessel with great 
facility, and by this means a !arge number of persons were saved. 

“The Prince of Wales steamer, which was on her passage to Bangor, 
came up shortly afterwards, and with the New World packet ship, bound 
for New York, sent boats to the rescue of the passengers; they were the 
means of saving a large number. 

“The Brazilian frigate A/phonzo was out on apleasure excursion. She 
was commanded by the Marquis de Lisboa. There was also on board 
the Prince de Joinville, his lady and suite, the Dake and Duchess D’Au- 
male, the Brazilian Minister, the Chevalier de Lisboa, Capt. Grenfell and 
daughters, and other distinguished individuals. When the Alphonzo dis- 
covered the Ocean Monarch, no time was lost in bearing down to her, and 
it was intended to anchor right under her bow, but the wind changed a 
little, and prevented this from being accomplished. Four boats were, 
however, at once lowered, and were soon followed by the large paddle- 
box boat. The Marquisde Lisboa jumped into one, and Capt. Grenfell 
into the other, and were untiring in their exertions to save the poor peo- 
ple. The Prince de Joinville was particularly assiduous in assisting the 
passengers on board the frigate. Of those on board the Ocean Monarch 
32 were saved by the Queen of the Ocean, 160 by the Alphonzo, 16 by a 
fishing smack, and 17 by the Prince of Wales, being a total of 225 saved, 
leaving 153 to be still accounted for. A subscription has been set on 
foot for the relief of the sufferers. Messrs. Baring, Brothers & Co., the 
agents for the ship, have subscribed £50, Messrs. Harnden & Co. £50, 
Messrs. Brown, Shipley & Co., £20. Other parties have given from £1 
tu £20 each. Prince de Jvinville and party have also left a handsome 
sum in aid of the fund. Those of the saved passengers who choose to 
proceed out by the Hope on the 28th instant, or by the Sunbeam on the 3d 
proximo, will be sent out by Messrs. Harnden, by either of these vessels. 
Great numbers of the saved, however, have been so terrified by what 
they witnessed and suffered, that they yesterday called at the office in 
Waterloo Road tor the passage money they had paid, when it was promptly 
refunded to them. 

“The New World was in the neighbourhood, and sent her boats, and was 
the means of saving a great number. A noble fellow, a seaman belong- 
ing to the New World, went to the wreck when there was little hope of 
saving any more, and stuck tothe hulk of the vesse) till every soul had left 
her. Itis said this praiseworthy individual, by his own hand, lowered 
100 persons to the boats below, of whom a great portion were women 
aud children. The stewardess of the Ocean Monarch lost her life in cour- 
ageously attempting to get the powder out of the cabia—there were about 
2olbs. weight on board, and when she went below to get it, it is sup- 
posed he was suffucated. 

The London Times, ot the 26th, says, in relation to the loss, it is ques- 
tiouable if the possibility of salvation must not have added to the bitter- 
ness of the pangs endured by the sutferers on board the Ocean Monarch, 
daring the short space allowed them for feeling or thought. The cot 
tages on. the Welsh coast were so near that they could see men gazing 
upon their calamity from their own doors; the sea was studded, as it al- 
ways isat the mouth of the Mersey, with boats and shipping; abve all, 
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th issuing from funnels of the steamers Oriow’ 
a Cambria, which were coming up Channe! for Liverpool. The ac- 
ecunts given by the masters of these vessels on their arrival at that 
are 80 circumstantial as to leave no doubt of their proximity to the awtul 
tragedy that was in course of action on board the Ocean Monarch. 

he masters reported they saw flame issuing from the after part, and 
smoke from the fore part of the vessel. They saw that she was rendered 
anmanageable, and supposed that her steering apparatus was destro 
They saw also the rahe Geng go by the board. The masters of these 
vessels, however, when they perceived a Brazilian steam frigate lying 
near, quietly concluded they could be of no assistance, and as they had con- 
siderable numbers of passengers on board, decided on continuing their 
course. It is to be hoped they saved their time at Liverpool, and met 
with the approbation of their employers. 

‘When we find it recorded, that by the exertions ofMr. Littledale and 
the crew of his little yacht, no less than 32 passengers were saved—that 
by a fishing boat 16 men were preserved, and that above all, 160 human 
beings were rescued from an appalling death by the courage snd human- 
ity of the Marquis de Lisboa, Capt. Grenfelland the Prince de Joinville— 
we cannot but think that had the crew of the Cambria done their duty, 
we should not now have to lament over the untimely and terrible des- 
truction of 150 of the unfortunate passenger; on board the Ocean Monarch. 
We grieve that the circumstances of the case compel us to place the con- 
duct of our own countrymen in unfavourable juxtaposttion with the hu- 
manity and courage of the crew of the Alphonzo.” 


The Cambria alluded to is not the Cunard steamer of that name; and 
we should be glad to see the statement of the Captains of these two ves- 
sels before subscribing to the above severe remarks. They may be just ; 
but the audi alteram partem is often forgotten on these distressing 
occasions. 

We read of the rapid progress of the Cholera. Five deaths are said to 
have taken place at Stettin, and the'report adds :— 


“ The Vienna papers, of the 17th and 18th ult., received this morning, 
state that the cholera is raging in the interior of the Empire, and that the 
disease is exceedingly malignant at Riga, where as many as one hundred 
are carried off daily, out of a population of 40,000 to 50,000 inhabitants. 


could perceive the smoke i 


It is remarkable that the parents of many of the patients who have 
an died of cholera were carried off by the same disease in 1831 
an he 


How reports from Riga should come by the round-about way of Vienna, 
we known not. In London, August 18, on occasion of an inquest held on 
a man of 25, Mr. Wakley, M.P., the Coroner, gave publicly his opinion 
that the man had died of Cholera. Mr. W., however, is fond of notoriety, 
and likely to make the worst of a case. That the visitation is coming, we 
doubt not, but should prefer some other authority. 

The Cotton Market was slightly depressed, and continued gloomy 
weather made the prospects of the harvest doubtful. Notwithstanding 


this on Friday, August 25, the funds rose one half per cent., the last price 
being 86 3-8. 





The Continental news is generally pacific. The summary is thus 
given. 

* lu the early part of this week, there was a little uneasiness in regard 
to France. Much apprehension exists in reference to the probability of 
another outbreak in Paris, and the occurrences of the week seem to show 
cause for the anxiety so generally expressed. 

The Socialist confederacy has extensive influence amongst the operati- 
ves of Paris, Lyons, and all the principal cities of France, and the audacity 
maintained by Proudhon, Louis Blanc, and others implicated in the former 
contest, strengthens the presumption that the government are unwilling 
to proceed aguinst them for fear of the consequences. 

The Italian question is yet unsettled. The wantun siege and bom- 
bardment ot Bologna served to exem, lify the old spirit of Austrian des- 
potism ; while the patrotism and valor of the citizens, and the manifesta- 
tions that have taken place in their favor, show that the spirit of resis- 
tance has not been quelled by recent reverses. Charles Albert's ad- 
dresses evince unabated courage and confidence. 

The imterventiva of France and England continues, and rumor goes 60 
far as to ascribe to Austria and the Frankfort Assembly a readiness to be 
content with the frontier of the Adige, leaving Lombardy to join itself 
to Piedmont, or Switzerland. 

From the seat of war in Schleswig, there is no decisive news. Cor- 
respondence speaks of an armistice and a peace, as about to be conclud- 
ed by the belligerent powers, but rumor has said the same for many weeks 
past. 

There are reports from Breslau of a successful insurrection at St. 
Petersburg, of the establishment of a Provisional Government there, and 
of the Emperor's retreat to Cronstadt. The London Times does not give 
credit to the rumour. 





By the Hamburgh brig Frederick Ernst, accounts have been received 
from Buenos Ayres to the latter part of June. The French have official- 
ly raised the blockade of the ports and coasts of Buenos Ayres. The do- 
cument of the French Chargé-d’ Affaires announcing this is dated Monte- 
video, 15th June, and states that the squadron will continue to blockade 
the ports on the coast of the Oriental Republic, which are at present, or 
may hereafter be occupied by the troops under the command of General 
Oribe. A letter in the Journal of Commerce, dated Buenos Ayres, June 
21, contains the following paragraphs: 


“ After one thousand days of blockade, intended to humble our Govern- 
ment, England and France have been compelled to abandon it without 
gaining their purpose. ? ’ % ? 

“Our Government has published a decree prohibiting all vessels from 
entry at our ports, which may have communicated with Montevideo, so 
long as that city shall remain in possession of its actual authorities, or 
better said, until President Oribe shall have entered it. That General 
still keeps up the close siege of Montevideo, and people are, all who can, 
leaving it, so that very shortly its inhabitants, with a few exceptions, will 
consist of the foreign mercenaries who have taken up arms in its defence, 
and who are supported by foreign intervention.” 


The British Packet of June 24th in speaking of the whole conduct of 
these tronbled attairs of La Plata, thus expresses itself :—The question of 
La Plata, at first apparently so insignificant, has goue on day by day in- 
creasing its proportions, till it has become one of imposing maguitude, 
embracing the whole South American continent. There is no possible 
solution of it, except one based on the eternal principles of justice and 
reason ; and that solution is guaranteed by the spirit of the age, the march 
of events and the unflinching firmness of General Rosas, combined with 
his exemplary moderation. Besides, H. M.’s Government cannot be so 
mystified as not to perceive that the Chief of the Argentine Confederation 
has the aap in his own hands, and that it would be anything but politic 
to provoke, by a persisting denial of justice, a departure trom the forbear- 
ance he has hitherto displayed. To all the aggressions perpetrated upon 
the republic he has yet butopposed a passive resistance, and, as experience 
has shown that from aninterruption of commerce, of all countries in the 
world, this, perhaps, suffers the least, it would be rather too hazardous to 
invite the ofa measure fraught with so much prejudice to British 
trade as a declaration of non-intercourse—an effectual mode of retaliation 
which would at once suggest itself to a mind much less sagacious than 
that of the able statesman who guides the destinies of this injured nation. 





The meetings and the speeches preparatory to the Presidential elec- 
tion occupy much space in the columns of the American journals. The 
time draws on apace. Scarcely two months remain ere the contest wil] 
be decided ; but thus far the note of preparation sounds not so loud as it 
did at the corresponding period of 1844, or 1840. The split into 
sections of both the great political parties of the Union may partly ac- 
count for this. At the other elections referred to there was a fair stand-up 
fight between the Whigs and the Democrats; but they are now so jam- 
bled and confused, that Whigs are found in the ranks of the Democratic 
candidate Van Buren, and Democrats in those of the Whig candidate 
Taylor. The hero.worship of Mr. Clay has also re-appeared, and an en- 
thusiastic assemblage nominated him as their candidate on Thursday 
evening last, at the Vauxhall in this city. If this movement hold, what 
the Herald of this city has happily dubbed the “ triangular duel” between 
Messrs. Cass, Taylor, and Van Buren will be converted into a quadri- 
partite affair, on whose result it is eminently difficult to speculate 








The prosperous condition of the country affords also another cause for 
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parative freedom from political excitement. “ Hard times” bring 
an intense and general desire for legislative improvement—at present the 
political game seems to be playing by the old established hands. 


The magnitude of the events recently passed, and still occurring, in 
Burope has so much absorbed public attention, that the private move- 
ments of Royal and courtly personages have ceased to be regular items of 
news. Nevertheless, as we have many country readers who derive from 
our columns their sole knowledge of English affairs, we beg to tell them 
that our beloved Queen continues in the enjoyment of excellent health, 
and passes her time alternately in the performance of the official duties of 
her exalted station, and in the unostentatious enjoyment of domestic life. 
Osborue House, in the Isle of Wight, the marine residence of her Majesty, 
appears to be her favourite place of resort. In recent papers we read of 
her being present for several hours at a /éce given to her teuantry, labour- 
ers, and servants, with their wives and families, and of her attendance on 
the following day at the regatta at Ryde. Her Majesty has an evident 
liking for the element that is identified with her country. 

‘We hope our loyal readers do not complain that we so seldom allude 
to‘Queen Victoria. There are two reasons for it—the calm, diguified, 
and graceful manner in which Her Majesty pursues the even tenor of 
her way rarely calls for comment—and, happily, under our excellent 
constitution, the monarch is not often personally concerned in the strife 
of political parties, and the administration of the laws of the land. 





We regret to announce the somewhat sudden death at St. Louis, ou the 
29th ult., of George F. Ruxton, Esq., formerly an officer of the 89th Regi- 
ment of the British Army, and well-known to the reading public as author 


of “ Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains.” He was also a | Y 


contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine, “ Life in the Far-West,” an unfin- 
ished series of papers, being attributed to his pen. Though amongst 
strangers, Mr. Ruxton received all kindly attention, and was buried in 
the Episcopal cemetery of St. Louis, the funeral service being performed 
by Bishop Hawks. 





Evidences abound in this community of an increasing love for the Fine 
Arts. It may be seen in the new and handsome shops opened and open- 
ing for the sale of pictures and engravings, and still more in the constant 
succession of hangers-on at the windows of these pleasant and gratuitous 
exhibitions. Morning, noon, and night, spectators gather round the print- 
shops in Broadway, paying in all cases the tribute of admiration to Art, 
and in many, tempted to appropriate something suitable for the adorn- 
ment of home. The establishment of Messrs. Wittiams anv Stevens 
has deservedly become a lounge, and the choicest copies of the newest 
and best Engravings are daily criticised there by amateurs and connois- 
seurs. Whatever of merit appears in London or Paris soon finds its way 
to their shop-fronts or to their portfolios, for the gaze of the public, and 
for purchase by individuals. Believing firmly in the humanizing effect 
that follows the frequent contemplation of works of Art, we cannot avoid 
congratulating our citizens on their evident increase in our midst: nor 
can we refrain from thanking the above-named spirited firm for the daily 
pleasure they afford to some of the countless promenaders of Broadway. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
MontrREAL, 5th September, 1848. 

We are again favoured with fine weather, and it is to be hoped tha 
the farmers will be able to secure their crops in good condition. Thet 
accounts from all parts agree in describing the potatoe crop as being all 
but wholly destroyed by the rot ; butthe abundance of every other article 
of agricultural produce will more than make up for this loss. 

The last néws from England has caused no inconsiderable stir in the 
Flour market, and prices Shave advanced. I trust, nevertheless, that the 
accounts of a total failure of the Potatoes in Ireland are exaggerated : for 
though this would be one of those ill winds that would blow us good, 
yet it wuld be at such an expense of suffering te others as is horrible to 
contemplate. 

Now that the Irish Rebellion is among the things that were, and the 
invasion of Canada among the things that won’t be, we begin to pay more 
attention to our own local affairs than we have doue for some time past. 
The prospect is somewhat doubtful and gloomy as regards the immediate 
future of the country; maisle beau jour viendra, and we fully believe that 
brighter days are in store for us, and at no very distant period too. The 
next Session of the Provincial Parliament will be one of much interest 
and importance to the Province, as many measures must be brought for- 
ward of the utmost consequence to us both politically aud commercially. 

Several great projects are in contemplation, by different parties, for 
the advancement and prosperity of Canada, and each project has of 
course its zealous supporters. The people of Quebec are concocting a 
scheme of Emigration to be connected with the contemplated Railroad 
from Halifax to that city. I shall speak more fully on this subject when 
a report which has been promised to us immediately shall see the light. 
Here our merchants feel mach anxiety about the construction of a Canal 
which would connect the St. Lawreuce with Lake Champlain. The best 
route for this undertaking is said to be from the Indian Village of 
Caugnawaga, opposite Lachine, and some nine miles above Moutreal. 
The Caugnawaga Canal, it is believed, would enable us to supply New 
England and even New York with the products of the West at less cost 
of carriage than they would be obtained by any other channel, and thus 
pa the “ finish,” as it were, to our great line of inland navigation. The 

ifficulty, however, is to find the means for constructing this work, for its 
utility no one can deny By glancing at the map it will be at once 
seen that a connecting link between Lake Champlain and the St. Law- 
rence is absolutely necessary for the purposes of trade, and the sooner it 
is carried through, the better. A survey of the country was made by a 
Government Engineer, and he found the whole result highly favourable, 
the distance being about eighteen miles. 

This being the season of the year in which newspaper-folk, for lack of 
other matter, make wonderful discoveries of mop paiod and many-leg- 
ged monsters, and recount anecdotes of learned pigs and sagacious dogs, 
our editors here are busy finding out the real or supposed misdeeds of the 
Government, and abusing them of course for the same. The Montreal 
Gazeite has just brought forward a case, the leading facts of which I will 
state, as they may give your readers some idea of the modus operandi of 
our Colonial “ Responsible Government” as it is called. On the 10th of 
January, 1848. Mr. Peter Stewart of Cornwall received a letter from one 
of the Assistant Secretaries of this Proviuce, informing him by command 
of the Governor General, that his Excellency would be ready to confer on 
him the office of Sheriff of the Eastern District, vacant by the resignation 
of the former incumbent, in consequence of his having come forward as a 
candidate for a seat iv the Logislative Assembly. Mr. Stewart states that 
he lost no time in taking the preliminary steps for entering on the office, 
which, however, he could not do until his ed and securities had re- 
poms the approval of the Quarter Sessions which was to meet in April 
or ‘ 

In the meantime, the late Provincial Ministry went out of office, and 
the present one took their place; and on the 21st of March, 1848, Mr. 
Sullivan, then Secretary for the Province, writes to Mr. Stewart, telling 
bim that, “ under present circumstances, his Excellency has come to the 
conclusion that the public service requires the appointment of another 
gentleman instead of yourself to the office in question.” Mr. Stewart, in 


_ @ subsequent communication from Mr. Sullivan, is informed that nothing 


derogatory to his reputation had caused the change ia the determination 
ef the Government. Another gentleman was accordingly appointed 
Sheriff, and Mr. Stewart and his friends complain that Government has 
broken its faith in the matter. The Pilot, on the part of the Ministry, 
meets the sama by averring that the appointment of Mr, Stewart to 
the Shrievalty was a job, the object of which was to get a supporter of 
their own into Parliament by ousting one of their opponents; and that, 
finding that the “job was not consummated when they came into power, 
they took care it should not be.” Such, I believe to be a fair statement of 
the leading points in this case which islikely to make some noise here, as it 
will probably be brought before the Legislature at its ensuing session, 
and the question decided, for the time being, at least, how far a Minis- 
try—a Canudian Ministry that is—are bound by the acts of their prede- 
cessors. ‘ 

I regret te find that the Newspapers are arguing the subject in a fashion 
ar from philosophical ; aod that they are eking out their arguments with 


The fall shi; s are dropping in gradually, but there is as yet little 
duce come down from the upper country. P. b. 


fAusic. 


Frenca Orgra, Astor Prace Tueatre.—Daring the present week 
two Operas have been produced. Oa Monday evening Elisir d’ Amore, 
and on Tuesday evening Ji Barbiere di Siviglia. The following was the 
cast of Elisir d’Amore :—Adina, Madame Laborde; Gianetta, Signora Mo- 
ro; Nemorino, Monsieur Laborde; Sergeant Belcore, Signor Beneventa- 
no; Doctor Dulcamara, Signor Sanquirico. 


Madame Laborde sang the music allotted to Adina most brilliantly ; ra- 
pid and dazzling fioriture characterized her whole performance, and we 
need hardly say that as fur as the —— of execution is concernea 
there is everything to admire. All the excellences of a thorough edu- 
cation in the mechanical difficulties of the vocal art were presented in 
Madame Laborde’s performance, and won for her much ond deservedly 
warm applause. The character requires no Noy of of the deeper feelings ; 
it is light and frivolous from the first to the last, so that the great want 
of the higher attributes of the vocal art which Madame Laborde’s perform- 
ances exhibit, was not apparent in this character. She rendered the part 
of Adina pleasing by her singing, but we cannot say that she presented a 
life picture of the pretty, vain, and coquettish peasant. She has not the 
power of identifying herself with the character she assumes; _ she is al- 
ways Madame Laborde let the part assumed be what it may. We never 
saw Adina dressed with so little taste or elegance. Both dresses looked 
dowdy, and that is the only term a pe The costume was correct 
as to design, but the colours were fiat and sombre in the extreme. 

Monsieur Laborde, in the first act, was, it possible, worse dressed than 
his lady, but in the second part a great improvement was visible. The 
réle of Nemorino is better suited to his capabilities than any music he has 
et appeared in. The dancing scene was well conceived, and sufficiently 
inelegant in its action to render it natural. He sang that charming mor- 
geau, Una furtiva lagrima, with much taste and expression. This effort 
was thoroughly appreciated and warmly applauded. 

Signor Sanquirico entered thoroughly into the character of the quack 
doctor, and acted it with « spirit and abandon which rendered it very 
effective. We cannot say much in favour of his singing, although what 
we could hear was faithfully and carefully given, but his voice in power 
is the nearest to nothing that we ever beard. 

Signor Beneventano, who regards himself with a profound sense of 
admiration, and with a commendable honesty lets every body see it, 
looked the dashing Sergeant to the life, and sang with his usual vivacity 
and strength. It is well to have the lungs of a giant, but it is not well to 
always exert them to their utmost. Signor Beneventano should be mer- 
ciful sometimes, and we are sure that he would occasionally indulge in 
that godlike privilege, if he could only once place himself in the position 
of his hearers. He sang many passages most admirably, which made us 
hope; but as soon as he found himself fairly under weigh, he went on, to 
use a vulgarism, with a perfect rush. We have every inclination to hke 
Signor Beneventano, but he will not let us. His gross faults of exagger- 
ation we have pointed out to him for two years past, but he has not en- 
deavoured to correct them. It would have been easy tor him to have se- 
cured great popularity, but he wilfully threw every chance away, and we 
much doubt if he will ever sing better than he does at present. 

The chorusses were as well done as could be expected ; indeed, better 
than we expected. 

The band was led by the celebrated Signor Lietti—with such remark- 
able facility announce-bills invest a man with celebrity who never dream- 
ed of it before—but we did not find much in its performance to proclaim 
the advent of this celebrated man. 

The cast of the “Barber” was as follows:—Rosina, Signora Lietti 
Rossi; Figaro, Signor Rossi Corsi; Count Almaviva, Signor Vietti; Dr. 
Bartolo, Signor Sanguirico; Dr. Basilio, Signor Biondi. 

Only the best Italian artista can do even moderate justice to Rossini’s 
masic. It is so full of difficulties ofa florid character, which form an in- 
tegral portion of the music—it is so markedly characteristic, so good as a 
general whole, that it confpletely exposes the inefficiencies of modern 
education, and shows the poverty of the resources of all but first-rate artists. 
Rossini’s musicshould not be touched by mediocre singers, and we al- 
ways trembled both for the music and the performers whenever we saw 
an Opera by the “Swan of Pesaro” announced. But “ fools step in 
where angels fear to tread,” and nothing is too desperate to attempt in a 
new country, where the paucity of singers is supposed to render anythin 
acceptable. In New York, however, such exhibitions should be ar | 
for however they may satisfy a few, they are barely tolerated by the 
greater portion of the dilettanti, who cannot be deceived by the glitter of 
foil, where gold was promised. 

From such a preface, our readers will be prepared for a not very flat- 
tering account of the performance on Tuesday evening, 

The pretty Signora Rossi has all the will, but she has not the physical 
.equisites for the music of Rossini. Her voice is of very moderate com- 
pass and weak. Her execution is neat, but it is by no means equal to the 
brilliant fioriture, scattered through the music of Rosina. She conceived 
the character fairly and did all that could be done with her limited means. 

The Figaro of Signor Rossi Corsi was a very creditable performance ; 
he has a good though weak voice, and is a sprightly actor. 

Sanquirico’s Doctor is well known as being a most excellent perfor- 
mance, and on this occasion it did not fall behind his reputation. Signor 
Lietti was, in manner and style the best Almaviva that we have heard on 
the American stage, but the execution of his music is beyond his power. 

The Finale to the first act was eminently ridiculous. Doubtless all the 
singers knew and sang their parts correctly, but we regret to say that we 
could not hear any of them, saving a note here and there; it was one of 
the greatest operas sung by the smallest voices we ever listened to. 

Tue Moravians at Tag TaBERNACLE.—These singers have been giving 
concerts during this week, at the above place ofamusement. They have 
had moderately good houses, and have been tolerably well received, al- 
though their success can only be termed of a negative character. Madame 
Lovarney, has a fine voice of extensive compass, but the style in which 
she sings—the Swiss Jodeln—is a positive barto perfection in vocalization . 
She is anatural singer, but the class of music which she sings has vitiated 
what mighthave been good even in an uncultivated style. There are, of 
course, many bursts of nature and feeling which her splendid voice ren- 
ders very effective. 

Of the male voices we can form no positive opinion, for the Baritone is 
a tenor, the tenor an Alto, and the bass—we should not be surprised if the 
bass were all three. 

The quartettes are correctly sung, but there is a total absence of effect— 
” ogy no fortes,no crescendos. A little care would very soon reme- 

y this. 

The performer on the Zilocordian isa very clever artist, and plays with 
remarkable facility and justness. 

The instrument is peculiar ; it is formed of pieces of wood or straw. 
These pieces of wood, un being struck by a sort of plectonne, produce, 
with a sortof dead sound, three octaves. There is a distinct sound to 
each note, but there is very little tone and no resonance. Still the remurk. 
able performance upon an instrument presenting so few facilities, is high- 
ly interesting, and would well repay a journey to the Tabernacle, where 
we understand this company remains ano ther week. 


Drama. 


Park Tagatre.—Re-oreninc.—New Manacement.—The opening of 
the Park Theatre for the winter season was, in former times, an event of 
general interest. Something of the old feeling was revived in New York, 
acising from the circumstances under which this time-honoured establish- 
ment was to re-open for the present season. The veteran Simpson had 
retired from the scene of his chequered career of triumphs, cares, and 
disappointments, and his successor, a man of capital, of acknowledged 
capability, talent, and experience, assumed the reins of management with 
the avowed determination of restoring “Old Drury” to even more than 
its original glories. He commenced his operations with laudable vigour, 
and a corresponding liberality. The entire building has been remodelled 
and renovated under the able direction of Mr. J. H. Trimble, the suc- 
cessful Architect of the Broadway Theatre. Official announcements were 
made that entertainments should be produced, in every department of 
the Drama, “ina style of magnificence and splendour which would chal- 
lenge comparison with the grandest productions on record.’ It was further 
stated that engagements had been concluded with the most talented ac- 
tors and actresses, and that this company, imbued witha true love for 








their profession, were, like their manager, opposed to the star systems 





=| sat were determined to. bend their energies. to -o. 






mate drama with untiring zeal. This is in substance the cist of 
elaborate announce bill issued a day or two before the opeuing ¥ ae 


We felt disposed to doubt the good taste of all this prelimi “try 
peting and drumming,” so unlike the policy adopted by the old mat ~~ 
ment, even in its palmiest days, and could not elp contrasting it my 
the modest announcements of our poor old friend Simpson, who certain! 
never promised more than he performed. We thought the new meamaene 

Did “ protest 100 much,” 
but were willing to hope that he would “ keep his word.” 
,ae ee an the ae a ae and we attended to witness 
the realization of all, or part, of what had been so tempting ) 
ee « I mptingly blazoned 

The house presents an entirely new aspect; in this particular Mr. Trim- 
ble has perfectly succeeded. We confess, however, to some slight disap. 
poiutment in the general appearance it presents. It is light and airy, but 
we think the tone and keeping would have been improved by warmer co- 
louring and somewhat of more apparent solidity in the arrangement 
and construction of the boxes. The fight trellis-work, substituted for the 
old pannelling in front of each tier, seems of too gossamer a texture to 
comport well with the massy richness of the proscenium. This last is the 
ae feature of the new improvements ; a it is really unsurpassed for 

eauty and originality of design by any situilar effort we have seen in thie 
country. The alterations, taken altogether, reflect great credit on Mr. 
T. imble, and Old Brury is now one of the,most commodions and magnif- 
cent theatres on the continent; so far, Mr. Hamblin has redeemed hig 
pledge to the public, and we could wish that our task ended with this 
well merited eulogium. 

But our duty as impartial dramatic critics enforces the unwelcome task 
of noticing the performances of the evening. Hamlet was selected for 
the opening night, and Mr. Hamblin was the representative of the hero. 
He met with a reception exceedingly cordial and enthusiastic, and his 
performance of the part was loudly applauded throughout, which his fine 
acting of the character richly merited. Mr Hamblir may be considered 
to be the last of that school, which was formed on the model of the 


the uliar style of those great ornaments of the British stage. The 
dignity, the finished aud elaborated elocution, and the high artistical ex- 
ecution of that school, were occasionally brought most vividly to our 
remembrance in Mr. Hamblin’s delineation of Hamlet, weakened how- 
ever at times we think by a dash of the melo-dramatic style, and the labour- 
ed pompousness he has scquired by a long practice of his art at the 
Bowery. There such effects are saperindased on the best of actors by 
the character of the audiences. 

As far then as the Hamlet of the night was concerned, we have little 
to object to,—but what shall we say of the cast of the whole play? In 
our acquaintance with the Park, of now some quarter of a century’s stand 
ing, we do not hesitate to say, that the castof Monday night was unpre- 
cedented in the annals of that Theatre, during the period we have named, 
for its weakness and utter inefficiency. Mr. Hamblin has brought to- 
gether several members of his Bowery company, to which he has added 
Messrs. Walcott, Hield and Dawson, retaining of the old Park stock only 
Messrs. W. B. Chapman and A. Andrews, and Mr. Barrett the stage- 
manager. Miss Rose Telbin, Miss Mary Taylor, Mrs. Winstanly, and Mrs 
Dyott, appear to be the only leading Ladies of the company; and out of 
these incongruous and imperfect materials the Play of Hamlet was cast on 
the a Se Mr. Bellamy of the Bowery was the apology for the 
Polonius, that on the Park boards has seen for the last twenty years a 
Barnes, a Harry Placide, a Chippendale, and a Bass, as the only repre- 
sentatives of the part—Mrs Winstanly, the “old woman of the company,” 
appeared as the Queen, and Miss Mary Taylor, who is really as innocent 
of any knowledge of Shakspeare, as he is excellent in her own peculiar 
line, was the Ophelia. 

Walcott, an excellent buffo actor, and a pleasing vaudeville comedian, 
but who is certainly the very antipodes of a juvenile tragedian, was the 
Laertes of the cast. Mr. Hield, whose merits every frequenter of the Park 
justly estimates, committed a second murder on ‘“ The Ghost ;” and the 

ing and the minor characters were represented by Mr. Hamblin’s Bow- 
ery auxiliaries. 

The first Grave-digger, by W. B. Chapman, was of course efficiently 
given ; for Chapman is an artist. The Osrick of Mr, Dawson also was 
more than respectable. 

Here is an inefficiency of cast, and a misapplication of the talents of 
the really clever members of the company that are perfectly astonishing, 
when the experience and tact of the manager are taken into consideration, 
and when we turn to his announcements to compare his promises with his 
performances. 

Virginias, Bratus, and Othello have been given during the week, with 
similar inefficiency—although we are bound to acknowledge, that Mr. 
Hamblin’s own performances have been worthy of all commendation. 

We regret to make these statements. We have, in common with most 
play goers, reverenced “Old Drury” as being the conservator and up- 

older of the legitimate drama; we indulged the hope that Mr. Hamblin 
would revive its by-gone glories; and we should have lent the fullest ex- 
tent of our efforts to aid him in his work. But our very regard for the 
Drama—our predilection for the Park—compel us to say that Mr. Ham- 
blin must entirely change his policy before he can hope to meet with 
even moderate success in his undertaking. That portion of the public on 
which he must rely for his support will expect the werth of a Dollar, 
if a Dollar is exacted for the price of admission. It is not minor-theatre 
stock companies which can draw Park audiences. We fear that Mr. 
Hamblin is under some adverse influences, which are blinding him to 
his true interests. Nor will single stars aid him much, unless an entire 
reformation is made in the stage department—that is, while the present 
rate of admission is deennded. He has been playing to comparatively 
empty houses during the week, and that fact alone should open his eyes. 
We understand that the Monplaisir troupe will appear in a few days, and 
that the Grand Ballet of Esmeralda is in preparation for their debit. We 
trust that this novelty may turn the tide of affairs, and that other arrange- 
ments have been effected to secure the manager that success we most 
heartily wish him in his Herculean undertaking. We are glad to see, 
that among the few old atiachés of the Park, Joun Biaxe still retains 
his long-held office of Treasurer. 


Broapway Tueatre.—Mr. Forrest is drawing crowded houses nightly 
at this establishment; his present engagement has proved the most suc- 
cessful of any which this celebrated actor has played in New-York for 
some years past. 

During the week, the Gladiator, Macbeth, and Metamora, have been 
tho attractions; in all of which the great actor has exhibited the usual 
peculiarities of beauties and defects, that we took occasion last week 
somewhat elaburately to analyse. 

The stock company at this house have very efficiently aided the efforts 
of the magnet of attraction. 

Dyott has proved an able second (save in his personification of Iago), 
and has already established himself as a favourite with the Broadway au- 
diences. He is frequently honoured with a call before the curtain, and 
indeed he is playing with more than his accustomed energy and judg- 
ment. Mrs. Abbott coo, is quite at home in her new quarters, always 
respectable, correct, and lady-like. She will prove a great acquisition to 
this house. George Andrews, another of “ the rejected” old Parkites, is 
playiug with great spirit. Mr. Andrews is a good sound actor of the old 
school, always safe and dependable. The remaining portion of the com- 
pany, comprising Rufus Blake, Vache, Lester. Hadaway, Fredericks, Shaw, 
Baker, and the minor auxiliaries, with the talented Fanny Wallack, the 
piquant Mrs. Watts, and the dashing Miss Isabel Dickenson, form together 
an array of talent far above mediocrity. We understand that various 
striking novelties are in preparation, and that among other artiets cf cele- 
brity expected at this establishment, the far-famed Lucille Grahn has 
been secured. 


Burton’s Taeatre.—Burton has proved himself an able tactician in 
his management of this theatre. His company and the entertainment he 
has produced have gradually become all that the most fastidious could de- 
sire ata minor theatre. The continued success of “ Dombey & Son” has 
induced Mr. Brougham to furnish a sequel, entitled “ The Capture of Cap- 
tain Cuttle, and Bunsby’s Wedding.”’ Sequels are always doubttul expe- 
riments, and although Brougham has done much with his materials,—the 

iece is not equal to Dombey & Son. It is full of whim and humour 
denn and excites peals of laughter. t 
Burton, as Captain uttle, issuperb. Nickinson is the Jack Bunsby,— 
somewhat of the extravaganza cast. but very telling. Raymond as the 
Toots, Mr. Brougham as Nipper, and Mrs. Vernon as the shrew M’String- 
er, are all admirable. _ ’ 
Milton’s ‘“‘ Comus,” with the original music by Handel and Arne, new- 
ly arranged by George Loder, is announced for Monday evening. We 
understand that this raly classic production has been prepared for the 
stage with every attention to etfect. Mr. Lynne, the Shakesperian Lecturcr, 
has been engaged to represent the character of Comus, and the entire 
trength of the company is included in the cast. 
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Notices of New Works. 


Tur Rise ayy Fact or Louis Pawirre. By B. Perley Poore. Boston. 
1848. W. D. Ticknor § Co. The author of this book has acquired 
considerable repute by a series of letters from Paris to the Beston Ad/as, 
which he contributed for seyeral years under the signature of “ Perley.” 
He was, moreover, acting in Paris, during his lengthened residence there, 
as Historical Agent for the State of Massachusetts,—his occupation in 
that capacity being to search the Archives of France for all information 
that might throw light upon the history of that State. We mention these 
things to show that Mr. Poore brings to his task the essential habits of 
research, observation, and composition. The result is highly creditable to 
bimeelf, aud will we think be appreciated by the public. The narrative 
is clear and concise; the bright and the dark side of Louis Philippe’s 
character appear fairly estimated, aad the estimate is conclusively proved. 
We scarcely know an instance in history wherein cause and effect are more 
distinctly traced, scarcely one in which is more palpably exhibited that 
whal a man sows that shallhe also reap. By courage, endurance, perseverance, 
self-culture, and moral rectitude, Louis Philippe achieved a crown—by 
craft, deceit, and political dishonour, he lost not hie crown alone, but the 
esteem of his age and generation. We know well how much the spirit 
of intrigue was inherent in him from the commencement of his career, 
bnt this alone, clever as he was, could not have carried him up to the 
eminence he acquired. The pres/ige of character did much for him in his 
elevation—he lost this—his political cunning could not serve bim —so 
be fell, with not an arm outstretched to break his fall. 

We presume Mr. Poore’s book has been long in preparation. The rise 
was gradual—the fall sudden; and we are consequently not surprised to 
find that, in speaking of Louis Philippe’s personal fatigue during his ad- 
venturous journey on this continent, Mr. Poore makes use of the follow. 
ing words. “The load was no doubt heavy and the task laborious; but 
perbaps the burden which the King now bears (luckily for his country and 
for Europe) is more oppressive than the weight which the Duke of Or- 
Jeans carried through the forest and over the hills of the Susquehannah.” 
How soon soever the King of the Barricades might have been mistrusted 
by his own subjects, foreigners generally admired his policy during the 
earlier years of his reign. 

We should like to quote largely from this able and instructive narra. 
ave, did our space permit it; but we can only make room for the follow- 
ing specimen of the author’s style, in which, warming with his subject, 
he becomes absolutely eloquent and impassioned. 


With the execution of the Duke (Egalité) ended the connection between the 
House of Orleans and French politics, until the Bourbons were restored to the 
throne,—so it would be out of place here to take more than a parting glance at the 
various governments which rapidly succeeded each other,—as in a temple in an- 
cient Rome, where the murderer of the priest became his successor. Years of 
warfare, that evil school, had engendened a frightful indifference to the Divine 
command, “ thou shalt not kill,” and so lowered the standard of morality, that the 
social bond was easily broken, and full sway was given to individual passions. 
The struggle developed the abilities of many competent to govern, but after 
blazing in their orbits for a while, they were invariably jolted from the political 
firmament by the — which genius ever attracts, or fell beneath the axe which 
they had so unsparingly wielded, until the temple of French Liberty, like that of 
Juggernaut, was known by the immolated victims with which the road leading to 
it was overlaid. And each successive set of rulers encouraged the war spirit! 

Faction after faction rose—struggled—and fell. The Constituents were suc- 
ceeded by the Girondins—the Girondins by the Terrorists—the Terrorists by the 
Thermidorians—the Thermidorians by the Directory—the Directory by the Con- 
sulate—the Consulate by the Empire; and all these governments declared to 
France that war—war with some Page or any power—was necessary to its poli- 
tical existence. The tri-colored flag, which had floated above the scaffold when 
Louis XVI. fell beneath the axe of the guillotine, and to protect which, Marat had 
ealled for the heads of “three hundred thousand aristocrats,’ was te be borne in 
glory abroad, in order to prevent anarchy at home. 
_ Brilliant, to those who worship before the shrine of military glory, was its flaunt- 
mg career. Coalition after coalition—there were not less than seven of them—was 
formed — the principal continental powers; but still the tricolor was trium- 
phant, amid all changes, inst all opposition. Napoleon bore it 48 a con- 

ueror throughont Italy, Pichegru threughout Holland, and Moreau throughout 

¢ banks of the Rhine. To put down this detested banner, which threatened to 
make the tour of Europe, io which had already revolutionized Switzerland and 
Naples, annihilated Venice, and been borne in the van of Macdonald’s army tothe 
= of sacred Rome herself, the Czar dispatched the victorious Suwarrow from 

snows of Russia to the Alps, there to sustain a crushing defeat at the hands of 
Joubert and Massena—and Lingland, from first to last, was engaged in a bloody 
war of twenty years, during which she added upwards of six hundred millions of 
pounds sterling to her national debt! Still the tri-color was triumphant. It crushed 
Austrian Lombardy at Marengo—annihilated Prussia at Jena—and brvke the 
heart of Pitt by its signal success at Austerlitz. At length came the period of its 
humiliation. In Spain—in Portugal—in Russia—at Leipsic—in the heart of 
France itself—and finally at Waterloo—it was only raised to be lowered again, 
in token of abject defeat. Then, after having been furled for upwards of a quar 
ter of acentury, the white flag of the Bourbons, with its golden lilies, was again 
waving from the ‘Tuileries. 


We must not omit to say that this single octavo volume is excellently 
printed and got up. There are also in it some fair wood-cuts and fac- 
similes of autographs. In the next edition, (for it will surely ran through 
several) the proof-reader will probably alter the word Mademoiselles, 
which occurs more than once, and is neither French nor English. 


Lirz, Letters, and Literary Remains or Joun Keats. Edited by 
R. Monckton Milnes. New York. 1848. G. P. Putnam. There hassel- 
dom issued from the press a volume of deeper interest, to those who can 
relish a high style of poetical composition, and to those who can mourn 
over genius laid lew in early life. The editor of this charming volume 
has himself cultivated the Muse with somesuccess, and bravely, tenderly, 
successfully, does he labour to put Keats in his true light before the 
public. The impression has been general that Keats was a puling senti- 
mentalist. Mr. Milues shows h®n from the most undeniable evidence— 
his letters—to have been a manly, energetic fellow; and disproves the 
eommouly received opinion that his sensitiveness te criticism was the 
immediate cause of hisdeath. The wicked, irresistible waggery of Byron 
seemed to settle the point in these memorable lines— 


Who killed Jack Keats ? 
I, says the Quarterly, 
So savage and tartarly ; 

’Twas one of my feats. 


The fact appears to be that the friends of Keates took the matter more 
to heart than he did himself; and that he fell a victim to consumption, a 
disease fatal to other members of his family. 

The letters given in this volume range through the whole of Keats's 
too short career, and are must pleasantly and ably linked together by 
the Editor. Of his subject Mr. Milnes says, ‘‘These pages concern one 
whose whole story may be summed up in the composition of three small 
volumes of verse, some earnest friendships, one passion, and a premature death.” 
A short epitome is this, but well worth studying in its details, and we 
most cordially commend them, as found in the book before us, to the 
notice of our readers. 

This book, we trust, will draw forth some critical remarks from able 
pens. The subject is not exhausted. There is an immensity of pith and 
marrow in Keats that will bear examination and elucidation. Those who 
think that he was always wandering in the realms of Grecian Mythology, 
er kindred imaginings, will open their eyes when they find that he could 
look and comment on the commoner things of life. Take this extract 
from one of his letters, written during a pedestrian excursion. 


On our walk in Ireland, we had too much o ity to see the worse than na- 
peony = he rags, the dirt, and misery, of the oy pe di tube A Scotch cot- 
ics nah one. "Wend he easrrapingmemesreit du, a ple 
Sooo alias rhe 7 © pleasure of finding our way through a peat-bog, 
- f g atleast—dreary, flat, dank, black and spongy—here and there 
e cad ry irty eee we and a few strong men cutting or carting peat. We 
ae oh Lo meinen ah As a bere & most wretched suburb, that most disgust- 
women, the scream of macaw—I ban 4: ty aps ae ee a 


a ; , sound of th . 
dous difficulty is the improvement of such people. I Guinan coniddte how a mind 


“ with child”’ of 





hilanthropy —with me it is absolute 
despair. At a miserable house of entertainment, half-way between Donaghadee 


could grasp at its possibility 
and Belfast, were two men sitting at whiskey—one a labourer, and the other I took 
to be a drunken weaver : the labourer took me to be a Frenchman, and the other 
hinted at bounty-money, saying he was ready to take it. On calling for the letters 
at Port Patrick, the man snapped out, “ What regiment?” On our return from 
Belfast we met a sedan—the Duchees of Dunghill. It is no laughing matter 
though. Imagine the worst dog kennel you ever saw, placed upon twe poles from 
a mouldy fencing. Insucha wretched thing sat a squalid old woman, squat like 
an ape half-starved from a scarcity of biscuit in its — from Madagascar to 
the Cape, with a pipe in her mouth, and looking out with a round ered, skinny 
lidded inanity, with a sort of horizontal idiotic movement of her head : squat and 
lean she sat, and puffed out the smoke, while two ragged, tattered girls carried her | 
along. What athing would be a history of her life and sensations. 


Not much sentimentality in this passage, we think; nor in the follew- 
ing from a letter to his brather George. The lady alluded to became the 
one passion ; and if a broken heart accelerated Keats’s death, this Charmi- 
an had more to do with it than the Reviewers. 


On my return, the first day I called, they were in a sort of taking or bustle about 
acousin of theirs, who, having fallen out with ber grandpapa in a serious manner, 
was invited by Mrs. to take asylum in herhouse. She is an East-Indian, 
and ought to be her grandfather's heir. At the time I called, Mrs. — was in 
conference with her up stairs, and the young ladies were warm in her praise down 
stairs, calling her genteel, interesting, and a thousand mage § things, to which I gave 
no heed, nut being partial to nine days’ wonders. Now all is completely changed : 
they hate her ; from what I hear, she isnot without faults of a real kind; but she 
has others, which are more apt to make women of inferior claims hate her. She is 
not a Cleopatra, but is, at least, a Charmian ; she has a rich Eastern look; 
she has fine eyes, and fine manner. When she comes into the room she 
makes the same impression as the beauty of a leopardess. She is too fine and 
too conscious of herself to repulse any man who may address her : from habit she 
thinks that nothing particular. 1 always find myself at ease with such a wo- 
man : the picture before me always gives me a life and animation which I cannot 
possibly feel with any thing inferior. I am, at such times, too much occupied in 
admiring to be awkward or in atremble: I — myself entirely, because I live 
inher. You will, by this time, think I am in love with her, so, betore I goany 
further, I will tell you I am not. She keptme awake one night, as atune of Mo- 
zart’s might do. I speak of the thing as a pastime and an amusement, than which 
I can feel none deeper than a conversation with an imperial woman, the very 
“ yes” and “no” of whose life isto me a banquet. I don’t cry to take the moon 
home with me in my pocket, nor do J fret to leave her behind me. 








What says the reader to the following deseript 
tainly extracted from “ Lamia” or ‘“ Hyperion ?” 


Your mother and I had some talk about Miss ————-—. Says I. “ Will 
Henry have that Miss . a lath with a boddice, she who has been fine- 
drawn,—fit for nothing but to cut up into cribbage-pins ; one who is all muslin; all 
feathers and bone ? nce, in travelling, she was made use of asalinchpin. I 
hope he will not have her, though itis no uncommon thing to be smitten with a 
staff ;—though she might be useful as his walking-stick, his fishing-rod, his tooth- 

ick, his hat-stick (she runs so much in his head). Let him turn farmer, she would 

e his turn-style. Her gown is like a flag on a pole ; she would do for him if he turn 
freemason ; I hope she will prove a flag of truce. When she sits languishing, with 
her one foot on a stool, and one elbow on the table, and her head inclined, she 
looks like the sign of the Crooked Billet, or the frontispiece to “ Cinderella,” or a 
tea-paper wood cut of Mother Shipton at her studies;”’ 

Here is one more little scrap 4 la Dickens—a very neat, artistic, bit of 
painting—and not elaborately finished for publication, but jotted down in 
a letter to a friend. 

Yesterday, was a grandday for Winchester. They elected a mayor. It was 
indeed high time the place should receive some sort of excitement. There was 
Ww J going on—all asleep—not anold maid’s sedan returning from a oeeuy ; 
and if any old women got tipsy at christenings they did not expose it in the 
streets. 

The side streets here are excessively maiden-lady like ; the door-steps always 
fresh from the flannel. The knockers have staid, serious, nay, almost awful quiet- 
ness about them. I neversaw so quiet a collection oflions’ and rams’ heads. The 
doors (are) most part black, with a little brass handle just above the keyhole, so 
that in Winchester a man may very quietly shut himself out of his own house. 


We conclude with one more quetation. It is a sonnet on Fame, and 
has a bold, dashing tone of defiance about it not quite in keeping with 
our preconceived notion of the author. Before we had read this admir- 
able volume we should almost have thought it assumed. 


from his pen, not cer- 


ON FAME. 
Fame, like a wayward girl, will still be coy 
To those who woo her with too slavish knees ; 
But makes surrender to some thoughtless buy, 
And dotes the more upon a heart at ease. 





She is a Gipsey,—will not speak to those 
Who have not learnt to be content withont her : 
A Jilt, whose earwas never whisper‘d close, 
Who thinks they scandal her who talk about her ; 
A very Gipsey is she, Nilus-born, 
Sister-in-law to jealous Potiphar. 
Ye love-sick Bards ! repay her scorn for scorn ; 
Ye Artists lovelorn! madmen that ye are ! 
Make your best bow to her and bid adieu, 
Then, if she likes it, she will follow you. 
We are sorry to see the new-fangled mode of spelling adopted by Mr. 
Putnam. Traveling, marvelous, &c.. go grievously against time-honoured 


practice. 

Democratic Review.—The September number of this able periodical 
is before us; and as it contains a very interesting account of Prince Louis 
Napoleon from the pen of Mr. Wikoff, continued from the last number, 
we have taken the liberty of transferring a portion of the article to our 
own columns. It will be found on our fourth page. 

We perceive that, amongst many good and peasant things, the Demo- 
cratic announces and commences a new set of translations from the Stand- 
A most laudable undertaking! We trust, as it is 
well conceived, it will be ably carried out. In the announcement, how- 
ever, we observe a passage that we cannot let pass unnoticed. It is this 
— But one reason which should urge us to bestow greater attention upon 
the productions of our Teutonic kindred, and it applies with peculiar 
force to those who are looking for a distinctly American literature, is that 
we may not be unduly influenced by the writers of that nation with whom 
we are so closely connected by a common origin and language ;—whom, 
if we blindly follow, we can never hope to equal, much less excel. If 
we would compete with England, we must avoid that insular exclusive- 
ness and prejudice against everything foreign, which usually character- 
izes her sons wherever they are found.” The phrases, everything foreign 
and wherever her sons are found, might warrant us in taking a pretty wide 
range, and citing potent examples from artistic and public life to confute 
this ludicrous assertion. But we resist the temptation, and iustead of in- 
voking Louis Napoleon, aud Jenny Lind, and Taglioni, and Louis Philippe, 
to head the long list of foreigners whom Punch himself so often ridicules 
us for patronising, we ouly remind the writer of Pope’s Homer, and 
Dryden’s Virgil, of Carey’s Dante, and Fairfield’s Tasso, of Coleridge's 
Schiller, and Heyward’s Faust, of Sir William Jones’s Hafiz, and Lord 
Byron’s Morgante Maggiore. We crowd together author and book, but 
the names come so thick upon us, that we need no pause to think of 
them. Danish, Hungarian, Swedish, Arabic, or Portuguese, we will ven- 
ture to say there is scarcely a writer of acknowledged celebrity in any 
language, of whom England has not produced translators by the dozen, 
and imitators by the score. Insular exclusiveness, and prejudice against 
everything foreign, indeed! Why, if we have a vulnerable point, a raw, 
we had almost said, it is the charge against us that home-bred merit lan- 
guishes, whilst the fureign stamp gives often undue value to the produc- 
tions of present and past times. 

But this self-evident absurdity is scarcely worth so many words. We 
trust hereafter that the painstaking translator who sets off with Goethe's 
“ Herman and Dorothea,” will not be led astray by the pernicious ex- 
amples of Southey and Longfellow, and hitch into Latin hexameters 
our ill adapted mother tongue. Melodious as is this metre in the sonor- 
ous and majestic language of Virgil, the best lines thereof in English go 
limping, and halting along, with an occasional jerk like that of a kettle 
tied to a dog’s tail. We believe some persons have read “ Evangeline” 
through. We tried it in vain, though we have been charmed to the 
highest possible degree by some of Lougfellow’s exquisite productions. 
A translator should adhere pretty closely to the text, conscientiously to 


ard German Classics. 















the spirit of his original ; but to add an imitation of his metre, where 
there is no analogy between the languages, is a very fatal mistake. Is 
rhyme too difficult ? why not try blank verse ? Between the majesty of 
Milton and the colloquial ease of Rogers, there is room for any style be- 
fitting the subject in hand. 

Tae Americas Review.—Prefixed to the September number is an en- 
graving of General Taylor, of which as a work of art we feel bound to 
speak in the highest terms. We cannot answer for the likeness, but it 
looks as though it might be as correct as it is spirited. From the table of 
contents this number must be particularly readable. Wehave “Godwin,” 
“ Sadi,” and “ Mendelssohn,” three names alone worthy of the best arti- 
cles that Magazine writers ever penned. 

Booxs Recgivep. 
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ROSSINI’S GUILLAUME TELL, 
At the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 


Another of the great works of the French school was brought out here 
on Saturday night, August 12th—the Guglielmo Teli of Rossini. As in 
the case of the other operas of like magnitude, which the directors of this 
establishment have produced, completeness, in the best sense of the 
word, prevailed ; and though the principal vocalists were not in one or 
two instances the best that could have been chosen for the interpretation 
of music singularly difficult and trying in its physical characteristics, yet 
viewed in the aggregate, praise, earnest and wholesale, cannot be with- 
held. The opera of Guillaume Tell has been played in this country sev- 
eral times—at her Majesty’s Theatre in the days of Rubini, in English at 
Drury-lane under the title of Hofer, and, more recently, during the career 
ot the Belgian company—but the ensemble of Saturday night throws all 
the previous doings with Rossini’s last and most cherished work into shade, 
and the preliminary promise of the lessee, as regards a more than usually 
“ perfect representation of the lyric drama,” is again justified. 

The opera, though encumbered with a vectohaliy constructed story, 
indirectly generative of the fatigue which overcomes the miscellaneous 
auditor, is nevertheless the one upon which the musical fame of Rossini 
will chiefly hang. There is all the grace of melody belonging to this 
gifted composer, coupled with a display of science in its adjustment for 
the orchestra, which gives it noble exaltation and permanence as a work 
of art. Itis the most triumphant example of the romantic opera in exis- 
tence, and while there is an appropriateness in the music to which every 
listener instinctively subscribes, the picturesqueness and variety of its de- 
tail, united with the occasional vastness of the dramatic purpose, gratifies 
all the senses, and the general effect at particular moments is not only 
great, but sublime. But no musical fae admits less easily of puny and 
incomplete representation. It has nothing in common with the drawing- 
room insipidities of the modern Italian opera. The e resources must 
be enormous, and the competency of the subordinates active and imme- 
diate. These things hitherto have been more or less wanting, and 
the stupendous beauties of Guillaume Tell have been perceived, th 
have never been realised here till now. Forthe sake of the soprano 
the love duetto which it leads, the second act, has been in olden times a 
frequent ingredient in the “long Thursday” programmes at the other 
house, followed by the superb chain of choruses which proclaim the up- 
rising of the cantons. No adequate pains were however bestowed u 
the preparations of this fine and imposing choral scene—but ill bearing 
excision from the main work—and the effect for the most part was crude, 
heavy, and unsatisfactory. 

Credit in abundance is due to Mr. Costa for the vigilance of his industry, 
and the jealous sensitiveness he has shown in the preliminary efforts to 
secure results consonant with the reputation of the establishment. Tbe 
absolute time spent upon the “ getting up” has, we believe, been exceed - 
ingly limited ; but.nothing declares more distinctly the executive ability of 
the respective rungs, eir docility to command, and the vi us and 
intelligent energy of their conductor, than the rapidity with which works 
of this huge proportion and involved texture are disciplined and brought 
out. The Hu és was a memorable instance of this, indicating the 
superiorities of our best orchestral artists over those of the Academie; and 
the Guglielmo Tell furnishes another proof of similar solid accomplish- 
ment aud musical sagacity, practically contradicting the arrogant asser- 
tions of the foreigner in his contemptuous estimates of English aptitude. 
The choristers of this theatre are equally well entitled to the fame of being 
among the promptest in the world, and the celerity with which they ac- 
quire the varied, elaborate, and voluminous business ¢ontained in such 
works as the present, and the crispness and decision of their execution— 
so essential to the truth and spirit of the melodramatic development— 
oo — apprehend, not be matched in any lyrical theatre out of 
England. 

Having enunciated these generalities, little need is there to enter into 
more minute specifications. When we say that the choruses were ren- 
dered with the utmost force and adroitness of which the company is 
capable, the character of the ensemble in this important particular may 
be guessed, for the recent superb and overwhelming displays in the 
Huguencts have widely published the capacity of the body for the delivery 
of any and every thing of the sort where there is dramatic progress to be 
expressed, and stupendous effect achieved, by compact and definite 
mechanism. Passing over, among the most judicious exploits of the even- 
ing, the finely-tempered jovialities of the Swiss peasants in the first act, 
and the subsequent scene of indignant resistance incident to the seizure uf 
Melchtal, as well as the more ferocious boldness of the revolt in the third 
and fourth, let us dwell a little upon the second act, the tull majesty of 
which was exposed with colossal magnificence—with an immensity of 
gras» to which no one could be indifferent. From the beginning to the 
end of the act the attention of the spectator was enchained, and this une- 
qualled dramatic scene, depicting the advent of the conspirators and their 
resolution to prostrate the tyrant—one of the most vivid musical pictures 
ever created by mortal ingenuity—was demonstrated with a power and 
reality to which no description can do justice. We can only speak of the 
effect as being prodigious, the sentiment of the moment—with all the ad- 
juncts of mountain grandeur mysteriously unfolded in the dim and pallid 
light of the moon—being raised to the highest pitch. The execution of 
the muscular group of choruses occurring when the cantons are assem- 
bled, and the burst of resolute defiance which forms the climax to the 
scene, produced a sensation analogous to terror, for the mere mechanical 
accuracy was forgotten in the masculine determination of the apostrophe, 
while there was a solemnity in the adjurations of the men, and in the 
sudden flashing of the upraised weapons, inexpressibly deep and impos- 
ing. See how well and eloquently Mr. Chorley, in his ‘‘ Music and Man- 
ners,” descants upon this scene :— What invention is here—what variety ! 
How characteristic and how distinct is the music of each tribe, yet how 
naturally and solidly are the three different airs bound together by a few 
emphatic and significant phrases, till, in confluence, they burst out in the 
inspiriting chorus, “ Guillaume, tu le vois !” and afterwards reply to the 
hero’s address, in eager antiphony, which, wrought up to a climax, leads 
to the solemn dedication of their swords and lives to the cause of free- 
dom! Here the situation is far more the work of the musician than of 
the poet, so intensely picturesque and appropriate is the chain of moye- 
ments by which the close is brought on. At first we have snatches of 
melody. Tike the sighing of the night wind over the shadowy lake and 
among the columnar pines ; then airs, which themselves t motion, 
and number, and diversity of costume ; then an outburst of fiery impa- 
tience ; then the stern catechism, and the eager reply ; and ~y a whole 
people devoting itself to a noble purpose, in the of ancestral 
mountains, and with the eye of newly-risen Day upon it, to register the 
sacred oath!’ The full meaning of these enthusiastic sentences was felt 
on Saturday night in the rich and pregnant embodyment to which the 
music was subjected. The critical nicety with which the jabbering and 
dexterous interlacement of the three subjects was given exacted a loud 
encore, and at the termination of the act the leading choristers came 
before the curtain to receive a hurricane of applause—by no means 
wrongly administered on the of the audience. . 

M. Roger, who sustained part of Arnold, was taxed beyond his re- 
sources, and although he sang with taste and passion, the music obvious- 
ly lay beyond his convenient reach, and the strain upon his upper chest 
notes was oftentimes painful to listen to. He gave the tender es 
in the “ Dove vai,” and in the duet with Mathilda in the second act, with 
his usual redundancies of expression: but the exaggerations of method 
peculiar to the school in which he has graduated, could not well be ad- 
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mired, for it but too often ocgasioued an effeminate and destructive drag- 
ging of the music in which he was a participator. When urged beyond 
ts natural power, his voice, too, became hard and metallic—a fact that 


was made unpleasantly apparent in the duet which opens the third act 
(usually omitted), a § in the declamatory song at the end—the song with 


which Duprez did so much, but with which Roger does nothing. His 
delivery of the burst of grief in the exquisite trio in the second act was 
touchingly pathetic, and had its legitimate effect; and to his performance 
of the yearning “ Asile héréditaire” no exception could be taken, for it 
was repiete with tenderness and sensibility. Madame Castellan was care- 
ful agreeable as Mathilda. The beautiful romance “Sombre forét” 
could not well be in better hands, and she invested it with all the traits 
of grace of which it is susceptible. Her two duets with her lover were 
charming, her acting in both as well as her singing being marked with 
many features of intelligence. Tamburini’s personation of the hero was 
fervent, but unequal; and the robust organ of Marini came out potently 
in the character of Walter Furst. Mdlle. Corbari was an uupretending 
Jemmy, the son of Tell; and Tagliafico affected the austerities of Gesler 
with success. The fine quartet in the first act, and the restored trio in 
the third. will probably go better on the next occasion than they did on 
Saturday, when they met with but indifferent usage. 

The orchestra performed its duties to admiration, and Mr. Costa has 
mever been entitled to more emphatic panegyric than now. To hear the 
overture was alone worth the visit to the theatre ; for it was given witha 
breadth, finish, and brilliancy, beyond the reach, we believe, of any other 
body of instrumentalists in Europe. That it was rapturously encored 
n no telling. The delicacy of playing throughout the opera was, in 
a word, fascinating ; and the picturesque contrasts of colour which the 
accompaniments so finely admit of, were bestowed with a coguizance 
of the motive of the passages which opened out perpetual sources of grati- 
fication. We would dedea no better enjoyment than to listen with un- 
distracted attention to these orchestral effusions alone, and watch the 
masterly propriety of their treatment, as well as the wisdom demonstrat- 
ed in the choice and distribution ot instrumental details. The ballet 
music, so fresh, benign. and alluring, was confined to the charming Ty- 
rolienne, the exponency of which devolved upon Madlles. Lucile Gran 
and Wauthier, who gave it as prettily and as daintily as eye could wish. 
Other contractions would have been as well, for the opera was not over 
till half-past twelve, and then there was a divertisement to follow—in- 
volving a reckless and indecent encroachment on the Sabbath, which 
surely demands prohibition.—London paper. 
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THE CATHEDRAL FESTIVAL AT COLOGNE. 


Cotoene, Aveust 14, 

Six hundred peste have elapsed to-day since the fourdation stone of the 
Cathearal of Cologne was laid in the presence of emperors, electors, dukes, 
— princes, and barons. The wealth of the empire of Charlemagne 
was almost at the command of its founders; the genius of the architect 
and the skill of the workmen have never been excelled, rarely equal- 
led; the heart and faith of half Europe were in the task; and yet on 
this i4th of August, 1848, the cathedral stands half-finished, the ancient 

of the edifice crumbling in decay visibie to the most careless eye, 
ide the additions finished within the last few hours, presenting a 
most melancholy contrast, one of the sternest proofs of the impotence of 
human eres ever given to the world. The history of the building is 
involved with that of the whole German empire from the 13th century 
downwards, for the works were first nanan by the quarrels of electors 
with emperors, and the prince-bishops with both, and the conflicts of the 
unruly burghers with all three. The funds that should have raised the 
temple of peace were seized by thestrongest to defray the expenses of 
wars; the reformation came and dried up many of the sources whence 
the revenues were derived, and from that period its history is nearly a 
blank; in 1620 Cologne did not possess even mechanical skill enough to 
repair one of the chapels—the old traditions of the craft had perished. 
From the beginning of the 18th century nothing was attempted but the 
pes of rotten roofs and decaying walls, with great difficulty even 
eeping it water tight, till within the last seven years, when a movement 
partly religious, partly political, commenced, which rasulted in the pre- 
sent attempt to complete the gigantic design, and atone for the poverty 
and indifference of ages. 

The only parts of the cathedral finished when the works were arrest- 
ed were the eastern end and the choir, with the side chapels, and half of 
one of the western towers. As thousands of tourists must remember, 
these colossal fragments were connected by a mass of sordid ignoble 

uildings, that might have been barracks or stables for any character or 
dignity they possessed ; the companion tower was also commenced, but 

n raised but little above the foundation. The impression made by 
the aspect of the whole structure was that of magnificence, incomplete- 
ness, and decay combined. 

It is to the now triumphant idea of German unity that most of the suc- 
cess of the present effort to realize the gorgeous conception of the found- 
ers in all its splendour is to be ascribed. That idea was proscribed, and 
accordingly it adopted any method by which it could be, though but in- 
directly, expressed, without the possibility of the rulers opposing it. The 


completion of a work of which all Germany might be proud was a pur- 


ose that gave an opportunity of united effort when all was division. 
ligious zeal had much influence doubtless ; but the cathedral literature 
of the past ten years (for it has a press of its own) proves plainly that 
Germar nationality was the most active power. The piety, faith, and 
earnestness of the old founders of churches and temples cannot be so 
plainly traced in all that has been said and written by the advocates of 
the movement as that political “unity” of the empire which the com- 
pleted cathedral was to embody and express. To carry out the work 
 serataeina gs the people formed committees, unions, and societies all over 
rmany, with banners, badges, and insignia, and threw into the task 
much of that spirit which with us creates such bodies as the Odd Fel- 
lows, Ancient Druids, and Foresters. They had cathedral bands of mu- 
sic, cathedral singing societies, and unions of the trades employed, all at 
a time when every kind of association was an object of suspicion to the 
Government. It would be unjust to assert that the bodies thus organiz- 
ed were turned to a political purpose; but they fostered and kept alive 
an idea that could find no other mode of expression so open: there wasa 
worldly object combined with the religious one. 

The great impulse was given to the movement by the present King of 
Prussia, who, on Easter-day, 1843, laid the first stone of the new works, 
and “ endowed” the undertaking with 50,000 thalers a year. Since that 
time the works have been carried on as rapidly as the limited funds per- 
mitted; and it is understood that they have now almost failed. Without 
some general contribution from the people of Germany, prompted b 
national enthusiasm, as their forefathers were animated by religious zeal, 
the cathedral will never be completed; the exchequers of the Sovereigns 
at the present period have nuthing to spare. 

The portion of the edifice added since 1842 is soon described. The 
choir and the tower have been united on the south by carrying up the 
stone-work to the point where the light shafts are to spring from the plain 
square buttresses; the three portals on this side are nearly completed ; 
and the nave is so far finished that with a temporary reof it can be used 
for divine worship. It is in this south side that the stained glass windows 
eo by the King of Bavaria are placed. On the north side nearly 

© same amount ot plain work has been finished; but on both all the 
most expensive labour has yet to be bestowed, in the elaborate carvings 
and tracery of the pinnacles and shafts, in which the modern workmen 
are to imitate and reproduce the triumphs of their ancestors. The old 
stone-work, dark and worn to roughness by time, contrasts strongly with 

e smooth white masonry of yesterday; in form, of course, the ancient 
plan has been rigidly adhered to; time will harmonize the colour, but at 
present the effect is . The carved work in front of the south tower 

is 80 decayed that large —_— of grass are actually growing in the roses 
and fretted ornaments above the portal; the tracery looks as if it would 
turn to dust with a touch: when the eye passes from it to the fresh solid 
masonry, the text that condemns “the new piece on the old garment” 
occurs involuntarily to the mind. 
The portion of the féte celebrated to-day was not so brilliant as antici- 
A grand concert was given at the Casino in the morning by the 
Gesangverein, and till late in the afternoon, when a procession was formed 
and started from the Neumarkte to the cathedral, there was nothing to 
occupy the citizens who have made up their minds to a three days’ holy- 
day. The streets on the line of the route were splendidly decorated ; 
enormous banners waved from every window, from which also depended 
at intervals tapestry of brilliant colours; some decorations made of flow- 
ers and evergreens, in the form of Gothic windows, were actually works 
of art. It was 4 o’clock betore the procession reached the cathedral; it 
was com of the Burgher Guard, the chorus of the boys’ schools, the 
han children, the masons and carpenters of the works, with their flags 
all the building committees, with their badges, the Archbishop, several 
Bishops, and the clergy. They wore their full canonicals, and with their 
sttondaite formed the only brilliant part of the spectacle. As soon as 
those who were admitted within the cathedral were placed, the choir 
chanted Letatus sum (the 121st Psalm), on the conclusion of which the 











master of the works, with a short address, went through the form of de- 
livering the new portion of the edifice to the Archbishop. It will be 
consecrated to-morrow. The 83d Psalm ( Quam dilecta tabernacula tua ) 
~ then chanted, and the Bishop disutissed the congregation with his 
essing. 
The King of Prussia arrived by the railway at the Deutz station, be- 
tween seven and eight in the evening. He was received by the Burgher 
Guard with hearty cheering ; he crossed the Rhine in a small steamer, 
and proceeded immediately to the apartments prepared for him. He is 
to be serenaded during the night, and a torchlight procession is to be form- 
ed in his honour. 
The most characteristic event of the day was an accidental one. Short- 
ly before the arrival of the King a band o apg going on the annual 
ilgrimage to the chapel at Cafen entered the city by the bridge of boats. 
t was composed of very old men and women in their provincial costume, 
dusty and footsore with their day’s march. They walked in two long 
lines, the women first, with folded hands, chanting the Ave Maria; a 
priest in full robes followed, breviary in hand and the crucifix borne be- 
fore him. Then came the men, aged, bald, and wrinkled, stooping under 
the weight of years and toil; many of them were the very types of the 
peasant in the etchings of Holbein’s “ Dance of Death;” most of them 
repeated aloud a prayer as they walked along. Several covered carts 
closed the procession, carrying the baggage and a few children, half-de- 
lighted, half-scared by the great floating banners, and the noise and rush 
of the great city. They will rest for the night outside the walls, and re- 
sume their march tc-morrow, having still three days’ journey before them. 
It was a fragment of the life of the middle ages brought suddenly on the 
scene ; and it was almost the only event of the day that left an impression 
ot earnestness or depth of feeling. —Correspondent of a London Paper. 


: see 
THE PROGRESS—GERMAN UNITY. 


It is now apparent from the experience of several months that the Con- 
stituent Assemblies called into existence in some of the principal Staces 
of the continent by the revolutions of last spring have not ouly done much 
that — ought not to have done, but have left undone that which they 
— ly met todo. In February and March Governments were over- 
thrown, laws were suspended, traditions were broken, and a dynasty 
was expelled. In May the representatives of the people were duly elec- 
ted and convoked to raise the fabric of constitutional government in Ger- 
many and of the Republic in France. Four sasuthi have now elapsed, 
which have been spent for the most part in idle, desultory, and vociferous 
debate, and, saree ot creating Governments fit to deal with the affairs of 
Europe, these assemblies have attempted to carry on a species of clumsy 
administration on their own account, and have rendered the restoration of 
an active, responsible, personal Government extremely difficult, until 
they had completed the demonstration of their own incompetency. 

Of all governments this rule of large assemblies is the worst. Their 
time and energy are wasted in debates, which suspend the action of au- 
thority ; their decrees are irresponsible, because they are clothed at once 
with the omnipotence of a majority composed of fluctuating elements ; 
and these decisions of men in the mass are apt to want the fore-thought, 
the conscientiousness, and the retribution which control the measures of 
a competent statesman. The natural consequence of sucha state of things 
is that which we now witness abroad; and the States which are still in 
this condition will find out that under such restrictions they will have 
Ministers without a statesman, anda Cabinet without a policy. In France 
the political sagacity and the military tastes of the people have diminish- 
ed this evil by vesting extraordinary powers in General Cavaicnac. In 
Germany, although Berlin and Vienna are still disgraced by these incom- 
petent assemblies, Frankfort has advanced to a better state of things, 
and the German Cabinet, of which Prince Leiyincen is the head, may re- 
vive our hopes for that country. 

The first measure of Prince Lkinincen was to present to the German 
nation, in the form of an elaborate state-paper, that dilemma or alternative 
which we have presumed from the first, though at the risk of some un- 
popularity in Germany, to submit to the consideration of that people. If 
Germany is to be essentially and practically ove, you must be prepared 
fer all the consequences of that resolution : you must extinguish the mili- 
tary and diplomatic independence of the several States ; you must be pre- 
pared to surmount their — and punish their resistance ; the in- 
terests of the Empire must become paramount over all other rights, usa- 
ges, and prejudices ; and every rye | of a distinct or inconsistent voli- 
tion in any part is treason to the whole. But if this sacrifice is too great 
—if the several statesof the North and the South, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, maritime and inland, German and foreign, will not consent to this 
universal abrogation of their rights, then they must content themselves 
with a simple revision of the Federal Compact, and the improvement and 
defence of theircommon interests, as far as it can be carried without pre- 
judice to their independent rights. One or the other of these plans may 
be adopted, but both cannot be realized. It is ridiculous to attempt it— 
it is impossible to accomplish it. Although the German Pring MinisTER 
states the two systems with equal fairness, and even expresses a preter- 
ence for the former and bolder expedient, we surmise that his expecta- 
tions point rather to the latter and more moderate solution of the difli- 
culty. 

To say the truth, within the last few weeks Germany has learnt a 
practical lesson in this national oy. Prussia has seen one of her own 
Generals at Frankfort issuing general orders for the recognition of a novel 
autherity by the Prussian army, and if the homage, or huldigung, appoint- 
ed for the 6th of August had not been tacitly abandoned, it would have 

srovoked an explosion of provincial mutiny. Another Prussian General 
ae been carrying on the war in Schleswig equally unmindful of the mili- 
tary orders and diplomatic arrangements of the Ministers at Berlin, until 
Gen. Bilow was sent to Frankfort to obtain leave for the King of Prussia to 
issue commands to his own army, and the Archduke John ordered the Gene- 
ral, in conjunction with the Prussian Cabinet, to confine his operations to 
the Duchies, without again invading Jutland. In Hanover and in Brunswick 
the reigning Sovereigns have considerably increased their popularity by 
a firm indication of their intention to maintain rights which they have in 
no respect forfeited ; the bulk of their subjects are with them, and the 
will no doubt make common cause with Prussia. It is evident that if the 
Central Government at Frankfort has occasion to give orders which are 
distasteful to the people by whom they are to be obeyed, such orders will 
not be executed, and that to enforce them is to give the signal of civil war. 
One of the first conditions of the Old Confederation was that the members 
of it should not make war on each other; one of the first necessities of the 
Empire would be to enforce by arms the wiil of the central authority. 
The real test of obedience and authority is not where parties agree to do 
the same thing, but where they differ, and one of the two must submit to 
the other. 

Prussia has contributed no man of much note to the Imperial Cabi- 
net, with the exception of the Minister of War. The refusal of M. Cam- 
phausen and Chevalier Bunsen to accept office at Frankfort upon the 
terms on which it was offered to them is a clear indication of the true 
feeling which prevails at Berlin towards the central power. As long as 
Prussia hoped to retain that power principally in | own fonda, bor 
statesmen and Princes were the most zealous partizans of that supreme 
authority ; but when it turned out that the renovated Empire was to be 
governed by an Austrian Prince, a Bavarian Prime Minister, and a Cabi- 
net composed of men from Hesse, Nassau, and the Hanse Towns, the zeal 
of Prussia subsided into coolness, distrust, and even hostility. She has 
even thought it necessary to vindicate herself in the eyes of foreign Cabi- 
nets from the manifest contradiction between her own negotiation of the 
Danish armistice and the menacing language employed by the Ministers 
at Frankfort, and in notes addressed to some other Governments she has 
endeavoured to prove that she at least has uniformly desired the restora- 
tion of peace. that assurance were perfectly sincere, she would at 
once withdraw her own troops from the King of Denmark’s dominions ; 
but, unluckily, Prussia has aspired at once to the leading a popular war 
in Germany, and of negotiating a peace in the rest of Europe, though she 
has neither force to make the war successful, nor authority to make the 
peace binding. Even now it is whispered that the new powers despatch- 
ed from Frankfort for the conclusion of the armistice extend only to an 
armistice on different conditions, such as the occupation of Schleswig by 
German troops, in which case the terms will of course be rejected. 

In all these transactions we still look in vain for the will of a statesman, 
based upon the authority of a Sovereign or of the majority of an assem- 
bly. Every thing is indefinite and irresponsible. No real approxima- 
tion has been made to the adoption of a practical form of Government, 
beyond the rejection of a few crude and unpromising schemes, and it is 
deplorable to think to what an extent the present welfare and influence 
of Germany have been sacrificed to the hopes of an uncertain future. 
That is the cause of the restless and misjudging popular feeling which has 
led to the aggression on Denmark and the threats now addressed to Hol- 
land in the province of Limburg. It is a want of steady purpose and 

yacific influence in the supreme councils of the nation. Far from rising 
by the possession of more liberal institutions, Germany has fallen under 


| O’Brien was conveyed to Du 





her cabinets has undergone a temporary decline. She will discov 
length that professors and bankers, Nowocer eminent in their own denen. 
ments, are not intallible guides for a great nation, and not one of them has 
earned up to this time the genuine confidence and unqualified support of 
his countrymen.— Times. 

—— 


RIGHT OF WAY THROUGH GLEN TILT. 
COURT OF SESSION, EDINBURGH.—DUKE OF ATHOLL V. GORDO. 


This case came before the Lord Ordinary (Cunninghame) yesterday, in 
the shape of an application for interdict, at the instance of the Duke of 
Atholl, to prohibit Mr. Gordon, farmer, in Aberdeen, from using the road 
through Glen Tilt as a drove road. 

Mr. Patten appeared as counsel for the noble pursuer, and Mr. Macfar. 
lane tor the respondent. 

Parties having been heard, 

Lord Cunninghame said, the case had been stated very fully, and ve 
ably argued, by both parties, and it appeared to him that the question 
now raised was one of a very simple nature. On the one hand, it must be 
admitted on all sides that every protection was due to the claim of the 
public to an old recognized road in a particular district, and this was 
right which was duly protected by the law. But, upon the other hand, 
the rights of proprietors, especially in a matter of possessory right, was a 
part of our law which he had always thought deserved very particular 
support indeed; and that the old and essential means to the peaceable 
and secure possession of property should be maintained till the rights of 
the respective parties were determined by the courts of law. ether 
the allegations of the respondent here claiming the road in question ag a 
public chase road were sufficient to entitle him to any interim interdict, 
and to deprive the defender of the power of excluding parties who had 
not had a continued recent possession of the said road, was just the point 
in dispute; and he (Lord pera mae should like to look into the pa- 
pers to ascertain precisely what the allegation was which the defender 
made as to possession, and how far that was supported by authorities ap- 
plicable to the question in the plea he had here raised. He was inclined 
very strongly to think that it was rather to be inferred from the statement 
of parties that the public had no recent continuous possession of the road 
in question. The respondent, however, came forward and asserted his 
right to the actual and immediate use of the road; but at present he 

ord Cunninghame) doubted whether there were grounds enough for 
supporting euch aclaim; and — this point it was very important to ob- 
serve that this claim was made by the respondent, not as for his own 
specific benefit, but for the whole public ; so that if interdict were to be 
refused to the defender, the effect necessarily must be, that every farmer 
in the extensive district to which the respondent belonged, would come 
forward and appropriate the same right in regard to the road as that ob- 
tained by the respondent himself. It was extremely doubtful whether 
this would be a fair dispensation of justice, when the very question as to 
the existence of the road as a public right of way was in dependence in 
another place. He (Lord Cunninghame) thought that it was probably 
not undeserving of consideration in this case, whether the defender should 
not have the use of this property while the other suit was pending ; if 
he was deprived of this right, which he said belonged to him, good and 
well: butit would scarcely be just to subject him to this damage in the 
meantime, when the merits of the case were to be matter of proof. The 
nature of the damage which would be sustained by the defender, would 
be such as to subject him to great loss: for it occurred to him (Lord 
Cunninghame) that if the deer were once driven from the spot, it would 
be exceedingly difficult to get them to frequent it again ; and, therefore, 
looking at the nature of the use to which this property had been turned, 
he would not be inclined to involve the defender in so much damage as 
would be entailed upon him, till it was found, by a proper judgment in 
the original case, that the respondents were entitled to the right which 
they claimed. His lordship then intimated that he would take the case, 
as it now stood, into consideration, and issue judgment at an early pe- 
riod.—North Daily Mail, August 12. 

It thus appears that the question is still undecided. Our readers will 
remember that we gave a full account of it in the Albion of the 5th ult. 

annieliianate 

Tue Mititary ts Inetaxp.—Since the suppression of the late foolish 
attempts at insurrection, some si:ly stories have been tramped up about 
the committal of outrages by the troops, and the despotic exercise of his 
authority by General Macdonald. An Irish member, Mr, Maher, brought 
the subject before the House of Commons on the evening of the 17th ult, 
Sir George Grey, the Home Secretary, by way of reply read some ©%- 
tracts of a letter from General Macdonald to the Military Secretary 1 
Dublin. We give them as follows. What the General says is simple, and 
soldierly, and none need doubt, as true as Holy writ. His letter 1s dated 
Thurles, August 9. 

“I am just informed that some of the better class of the disaffected 
hereabouts teel so n uch disappointed at the quiet way in which Smith 

Phin, and that no blow had been struck for 
his rescue, that they are getting upa complaint against me for violence 
of which I know nothing, and are now collecting everybody's story to 
make a serious charge of it. All that I can gather of these accusations 1s 
that I am said to have put a pistol to the head of a railway engine driver 
and pushed some lawyer in the street.—The latter may be true, In 0 far 
that I may have been jostled unwillingly against such a person in the 
crowd which was then collecting. But as to the pistol, I have none, nor 
have [ handled any, and it is evident that in this, and very likely in the 
other case, I have been mistaken for another.” " 7 

* * 7 
“ Captain Mackenzie went by my orders to the railway station, to re- 
quest that an engine should be immediately got ready, and to ae pes 
any going along that line till after Smith O’Brien had passed Mn, _ 
a By 1 eabecteed Captain Mackenzie to use force, it such shou . e 
necessary, to insure so very important an object ; and he informs me that 


Y | on reaching the station, he found an engine with two carriages attached 


in the act of starting towards Dublin. He desired the engine-man not to 
go on till he ordered him. The man replied, ‘ He could receive orders 
from no one but Mr. Harding’ (who was not there), and was in the act 
of putting the engine in motion. Capt Mackenzie desired him to ny 
ond that I would be responsible for all consequences. The man said he 
had to go with the Royal mail, ard no one dare to sto him. Captain 
Mackenzie immediately pointed a pistol at him, and said, “ Move at po 
peril, and you are adead man!” upon which he came off. the engine, he 
Captain Mackenzie directed the police to prevent him going away, W rs ° 
he ran to inform me that overytaing was qe Ompete five minutes after 
Smith O’Brien was safe, and on his way to Dublin with that same om 
there being none other there ready. The conduct of the officer in = 
emergency I cannot too highly commend. Had he permitted the —_ 
to start, and the news of the arrest to spread aloug the line, may ail 
would have been lost, and I should have been required to mareh The 
my troops to Dublin as an escort, meeting obstruction at every port “f to 

root of this may be found in the fact that 40 men had eee oO atone 
Sooalk up the railway, but we were too quick for them, and t A. es 
was far on towards Dublin before the certainty of his arrest i tah 
three miles hence. The only other act for which I hold pos gg Bes f ee = 
ble, is that of placing the military and police here to age doonamtiae 
creasing mob from approaching the Bridewell, where | oh paneer 
being searched and taking refreshment. And baving, tp may ant wa the 
justice of the peace for this county, read the Riot a yaaa en Weaker 
people to disperse andretire to their houses, which they een at dns 
or immediately on the arrival of troops from camp to - i Ge fhe mel 
no word was hooad in the streets, except the low ton aitiin ian the 
mand of the officers totheirmen. I beg in this "04 you pee 
justice to make all these circumstances know” 1 the proper a ier a 

ave not time to write in an official shape, but you a, ee er ~ rid 
word I have said to be so. I feel confident my — + ig Seg : 
approbation of all well thinking persons, and care no ing or A = : 2 
resentations and abuse of the disaffected. My consolation is in " 
satisfied myself, and I know that I have saved the loss of many lives by 
the course I pursued.” ; a 
“< is rots o necessary to say that the reading of these extracts elici- 
ted much cheering. Sir George Grey added that the conduct both of 
General Macdonald aud of Captain Mackenzie has received the most un- 
qualified approbation of the Commander-in-Chief. 

——— 


J ;sTERITY.—The Constitutionnel gives the following ac- 
Bain py Myon given by M. Marrast, President of the National 
Assembly :—‘“ At 9 o'clock the magnificent hotel of the I pony sd - 
vaded by an anxious crowd, presented a spectacle which had om = 
seen since the 24th of February. Crosses and decorations 6 ran 
breasts, ribbons were displayed in button-holes, ladies in gauze an ’ 





the government of men far below the standard of her great school of 
statesmen, and the language of her public men as well as the wisdom of 





and perfumed—a beautiful race, which was believed to have been lost 
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ound agitating the fan and smelling the bouquet of newly blown 
te aes Peciibiose. that is to _ smiles. and elegance, will 
not perish any more than Paris. The salons, of —s ee 
taste, glittered with sparkling lustres; the gold of the walls and ceilings 
and thefresh paintings dazzled everywhere ; flowers and shrubs covered 
the staircase and vestibules. This delightful hotel, commenced under 
the royalty of Louis Philippe, with all the luxury of pure monarchies, 
was destined to be—who would have believed it CR by the 
Republic; one would have said it was destined for Louis X1V. or the Re- 
ent, and it serves as a residence to the President of the Assembly born 
on the 24th February. However, the Republicans of the veille were not 
more embarrassed with these monarchical decorations than the Republi- 
cans of the /endemain ; they very philosophically reconciled themselves to 
them, and we may suppose, without too much audacity, that the tenants 
of the lendemain tind that the palaces of the veille suit them admirably. 
From a spirit of conciliation, fraternity, and harmony, which deserves 
raise, M. Armand Marrast invited men of all parties and shades of opinion 
to this brilliant soirée. The principal part of the gathering naturally con- 
sisted of the chamber of Representatives. The Montagne elbowed the 
Plaine. The Provisional Government jostled M. Dupin ainé and M. 
Duvergier de Hauranne. Literature, arts, the National Guard, the Aca- 
demy, our intrepid army, had also their envoys, without forgetting the 
Garde Mobile ; and it was not the least curious and least significative 
spectacle to see these children of the people, recently decorated for their 
bravery, mixed up with the brilliant crowd, besieging the buffets, expedit- 
ing ices, and devouring cakes under the fire of cnandeliers with the same 
sang froid that they attacked the criminal insurrection of the 24th of June 
under the fire of the barricades. The guests sought out the men who 
have made themselves a name and played a part in these last six months 
which have been more fertile in events than years. General Cavaignac 
especially attracted all looks ; everyone, in his resolved, intelligent, and 
honest physiognomy, in which intrepidity is united to a cast of melan- 
choly, sought and endeavoured to divine the secret and last word of the 
future. General Cavaignac wore a simple black coat, and the ribbon of 
Commander of the Legion of Honour round his neck. He conversed for 
a long time with the Ambassador of England, Lord Normanby. M. Ar- 
mand Marrast exercised this first Republican hospitality with good grace 
and taste. The Republicans who do not love Athens will accuse him 
without doubt ; for ourselves, we williagly congratulate him on this Attic 
chant, even should it be a pretext of accusation and reproach against 
fins and we will confess that we prefer the Republic which circulates 
gold among the people by fé¢es, to that which dries it up by insurrecticn 
—the Republic which softens the mind and disarms | prone by arts, to 
that which irritates and envenoms them by hatred and envy—the Repub- 
| pinging the airs of Rossini, to the Republic thundering murder and 
pillage.” 





Ture Sate at Stowe.—The first few days’ sale of the embellishments of 
this princely mansion have not brought about the same excitement as 
that produced by the sale at Fonthill Abbey some twenty years ago. 
Poor prices only have been obtained. The following articles attracted 
the most notice. 

Lot 274. This magnificent iot consisted of a jewel, designed for a beni- 
toire, in the most exquisite taste of the period of Cellini. The vessel for 
the holy water is formed of a single almandine supported by two angels 
of gold enamelled; on the lid is a bust of the Virgin and cameos; above 
is a relief of the Virgin in a glory, supported by angels, with the Trinity 
above. The whole jewel is richly studded with rose diamonds and tur- 
quoise. This beautiful work, which is of the most elaborate cinque cen- 
to design was bought after a very spirited competition, by Mr. Russell, of 
New Coventry street, for 101 guineas—a sum stated to be far below its 
real value. 

Lot 288. The Fonthill Cabinet; the friezes of this beautiful cabinet are 
composed of lapis lazuli; the fronts of the drawers are formed of slabs of he- 
motite, set with coloured stones ; in the centre are groups of Neptune and 
marine deities, with figures and animals in relief in the niches of a temple, 
supported on four columns of rosso antico. The whole is richly orna- 
mented with chasings of or-molu, aud is designed in fine architectural 
character. This cabinet was purchased at Fonthill by the late Duke of 
Buckingham for £157. It was to-day sold for 85 guineas to Mr. Walesby, 
pn) agent resident at Northampton, who has purchased largely at the 
sale. 

Lot 293. A pair of solid ivory round backed arm chairs, partly gilt, on 
five legs, the arms and backs with pierced panels of solid ivory, with the 
tiger’s head of Tippoo on the extremity of the arms. These unique eb- 
jects of decorative furniture which were presented by Warren Hastings 
to the late Queen Charlotte, sold for 42 guineas. 

Lots 294 and 295. A toilet table of silver, chased in the boldest and 
most beautiful taste, with the toilet glass in silver frame to correspond, 
were purchased by Mr. Ryman, of Oxford, respectively for 61 guineas 
and 81 guineas. These superb pieces of furniture were presented by 
——— Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, to the Countess of Shrewsbury, at 

vington. 

Lot 360. A round-topped chest of the finest old Japan, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl. This chest possessed an historical interest, having been 
brought by Lord Cobham from Vigo after the storming of that place by 
the British army, in 1719. The amount it realized to-day was only 18 
guineas. 

Lot 362. A repository for bijouterie, of pear-wood, in three tiers, sup- 
ported by pilasters, the fronts and frieze beautifully carved, with looking- 

lass back, the whole composed in the best taste of the early part of the 
ast century ; 30 guineas. 

Lot 363. The companion repository ; 30 1-2 guineas. 

Lot 364. A pair of very handsome encoigneures, of rich buhl on tor- 
toiseshell, with posts of or-mulu at the angles, rich mouldings of the 
same, and yellow marble slabs. This beautiful lot sold for 60 guineas. 

Lot 367. A superb cabinet, with groups of truit, flowers, and insects 
of pierre dure, in high relief with terminal figures at the angles, and rich 
mouldings and masks of or-molu, surmounted by a slab of green marble. 
This, one of the most superb articles yet offered, sold for 85 guineas. 

Lot 368. The companion realized 77 guineas. 





Sate or Autocrarus.—Messrs Sotheby & Wilkinson made lately a three 
days’ sale of a miscellaneous collection of autograph letters and other 
documents, the property of Mr. Bullock, of Islington. Amid much that 
was trashy there was something that was good. A letter addressed to 
Thomas Cromwell, afterwards Earl of Essex, signed “ Anne the Queen”’ 
(Anne Boleyn), andremarkably well preserved, brought 5/. 15s. An au- 
tograph of Edward VI. (in good condition) sold for 62. One of Archbish- 
op Cranmer (a fair specimen) brought 3/. 3s. An indenture quadrupartite 
between Sir Richard Steele, Robert Wilks, Colley Cibber, and Barton 
Booth (the monarch and his three deputy governors as they were called) 
sold for 16s. This curious document, deta 19th of September, 1721, is 
not referred to in any —- of our stage, or indeed in any of the lives of 
the four “ worthies”’ to whom it relates. It was evidentiy forced on 
Steele by the triumvirate of actors, and excludes him from receiving his 
fourth share of profits on any occasion when the Lord Chamberlain should 
choose, as he had before done, to issue his letters of silence to the “ injur- 
ed knight,” as Sir Richard was pleased to call himself. Another curious 
document relating to a man of literary eminence (for sales of this descrip- 
tion make frequent contributions to our biographies) was a bond of Henry 
Fielding’s to Andrew Millar, the bookseller, for 1,892. The condition of 
the obligation was that Fielding should pay 9462. 1s. to Millar upon demand 
‘egether with interest at the rate of four per cent. perannum. Thedate 
of the bond is the 31st December, 1753,—the last 31st of December that 
Fielding lived to see ; so that no payment was made by Fielding himself, 
though the back of the bond contains Millar’s receipt for 800/. received 
from Sir John Fielding as administrator to Hen Fielding. Millar was 
the publisher of “* Tom Jones,” of “ Amelia,” and indeed of all the works 
of Fielding. This curious document, with Fielding’s seal and signature 
(an extremely scarce autograph) sold for 28s. An atfecting letter from 
Goldsmith to Griffiths, the only part preserved to us of what Mr. Foster 
has properly called “an unseemly correspondence,” brought 62. 8s. 6d. 
Sterne 8 note to Garrick asking the loan of twenty pounds sold for 31. 
There is a fac-simile of it by Smith—but it is not in geod condition. Zoff- 
am ® receipt fora loan from Garrick, and Garrick’s acknowledgement of 
; d return, both on the same sheet of paper, sold for 2/. The following 
etter to Dr. Johnson, indorsed by Boswell “ Proof of Dr. Johnson’s 


wretched circumstances in 1751.’ i i i 
Mr. Pocock’s collection of J Ghnsen papurn = acme s 


Mr. Johnson,—Sr Bc. wife stands endeted to me for the soume of Two pounds 


ever sinces Agust 12th 1749—wh 
ed, an bls bach c omall ator < sashdiion — for and sent teel I ame asham- 


: if no man to pay itina weeks tim 
whl hope you wil comply with or eles you must excuis me couesoding acording nd 
Law in preventing of whch you will oblig yr self and humble servt 

ye “ty res 1751, Star, Shandois Street, Covt Garden, Witt Mitcuett. 

e address is“ To Mr. Johnson, at hi . ; . 
Other lots curious in themselves nde omelet yhn a : yi nator 
a characteristic letter from Foote to Garrick, commencing—‘ You and I 
area couple of buckets ; whilst you are raising the reputation of Shaks- 








pve [ am endeavouring to sink it and for this purpose I shall give next 
onday his tragedy of Hamlet.” There was also a good letter from the 
elder Colman to Garrick; in which he states—-* There is no right more 
firmly established than that of an author to his third nights, and [ am de- 
termined to assert it.” The indorsement is characteristic of Garrick, in 
whose handwriting it is :—* A letter of Colman’s about his benefit—al- 
ways uneasy.” Mason, the poet, in a letter to Cadell & Davies dated 
from Aston in 1795, and sold at the same sale, expresses his “ intention 
that no complete edition of his works should appear during his life.” He 
does not assign his reason for this wish so unusual with, authors.—London 
Atheneum. 





Mr. Smitx O’Brien’s Duets.—Some time ago Mr. Smith O’Brien, 
whilst a conversative, felt himself insulted by Tom Steele—recently in 
so distressing a light before the public, and sent him a challenge. Steele 
accepted itandmethim, O’Gorman Mahon (a well-known fire eater, now 
in the house) acting as Tom’s second. Steele was a breve man, but the 
most uervously exciteable that ever lived, while O’Brien, on the turf at 
least, was as cool as a statue. Theresult ofan exchange of shots between 
two such men was that, while Tom’s bullets went off almost at right 
angles with his man, the latter tore with his first fir. the breast of Tom's 
blue coat, and with his second a portion of the collar. O’Gorman Mahon 
seeing this, and fearing that, as practice makes perfect, O’Brien’s next 
ball must be fatal to more than broadcloth, sought to remove his man, 
presuming that Mr. O’Brien must then be satisfied; but Mr. O’Brien 
was not the “ moon-calf” stuck in his throat, and he wanted to see if he 
could not stick something else in Tom’s in return. ‘‘ Then,” said Mahon, 
standing before his friend, “ if Mr. O’Brien will have another shot, he 
must have it at me.’ The descendant of the Irish kings was not particu- 
lar whom he killed and was willing toaccept a substitute; butthe second 
would not allow the exchange, and so the matter ended. Of the two 
principals in that business, one has since jumped over Waterloo-bridge and 
the other isa proclaimed rebel, subject to be shot or hanged. Not long 
after this, Mr. O’Brien fought Mahon’s brother. The collision arose out 
of a contested election for Clare, in which his brother Sir Lucius was one 
of the candidates. Mr. Wm. Mahon was making some charges against 
“ the house of Dromoland” on the hustings, when he was interrupted b 
Smith O’Brien, who addressed him in the following words, with as muc 
neatness and calmness and courteous bearing as though he were paying 
him a compliment :—‘“ Asa member of the house of Dromoland, sir, 
(bowing). I have but one reply to make to your aspersions, and that reply. 
as a gentleman and a man of honour, you will, | am sure, receive in the 
spirit in which it is given—you lie, sir !"" (bowing again). Mr. Mahon 
lifted his hat in acknowledgment, Smith O’Brien aud he leaving the 
court together without the slightest fuss, each accompanied by a friend, 
who rather followed instinctively than by invitation, and without the 
least attempt at interference on the part of the sheriff. In less than an 
hour from this interchange of civilities, they were both standing within 
twelve paces of each other on the public race-course, close to the town 
of Ennis, while at least a thousand people were present to witnessthe 
proceeding. Ihave heard the unfortunate outlaw called a coward on 
several occasions within the last few weeks; but I have said upon each, 
and I now say, that no coward could ever bear himself with the cool, 
gentlemanly, courteous self-possession that he then displayed ; he remind- 
ed me at the time of what Sheridan says,—‘ Your courage should be as 
keen yet as polished as your sword.” ane up his right cuff as deii- 
berately as if he were about to wash his hands tor dinner, he took 
the pistol from his second—the two friends retired a couple of paces— 
the word was given—both weapons were raised, and only one went off: 
in fact, Smith O’Brien’s second had given him the pistol without cocking 
it, and when the former pulled the trigger, it of course refused to obey 
his finger. He handed back the still loaded weapon to his friend, saying 
with asmile—* M‘Donnel, you only half did your work.” Judging trom 
O’Brien’s self-possession, perhaps it was a fortunate thing for his antago- 
nist, who might, however, have stopped the bullet without being greatly 
damaged, as one of his legs was made of cork.— Bristol Paper. 





PHiscellancous Ktems. 


A Susstitutg ror Fire Enoines.—A few experiments illustrative of 
the efficiency of Mr. Phillips’s fire annihilator, were tried yesterday morn- 
ing at the London Gasworks, Vauxhall, in the presence of Sir George 
Grey and other distinguished individuals. Some two or three ey ago, 
Mr. Phillips delivered a series of lectures at the Adelaide Gallery upon 
the phenomena of combustion, and the nature of his plan for extinguish- 
ing fire. Upon the present occasion, as then, he gave a practical illustra- 
tion of the process—filling a emall house with patent firewood, igniting 
it, and suddenly destroying the flames by a blast of gaseous vapour emit- 
ted from a smal! metal vessel. The results yesterday simply gave farther 
proof of the merit of the invention. The moment the gas was driven into 
the lower part of the model, that moment was the fire annihilated, as if 
overwhelmed with water,while the air was so cleared and purified by the 
operation of the blast as to admit of the admission of a lighted wax taper 
into the building. Satisfactory as were the results which uniformly at- 
tended the exposition of Mr. Phillips at the Adelaide Gallery, we do not 
know that the “annihilator” has ever been made available in any case of 
public conflagration, and it, therefore, seems a pity that it should not be 
tried when necessity occurs. The immediate extinction of the flames is 
certainly brought about in the experiments which Mr. Phillips has been 
in the habit of exhibiting for the last few months, and his assertions as to 
the readiness with which the invention can be applied to any emergency, 
and with complete effect, are obviously well grounded.—London paper, 
August 16. 


A ConscieNCE-STRICKEN Sinner.—Mr. Thorne, the proprietor of a per- 
ambulating theatre now at Huntslet, whilst visiting bine a few days 
ago, received a penny postage stamp enclosed in a letter, of which the 
following is a copy :—“ August 5, 1848.—Dear Sir,—Many years ago | 
came to your theatre when yoa was in Dewsbury, and on the occasion 
when you was quite busy I gave you 24d. instead of 3d. for admission. 
Since that time, however, I believe the Lord has wrought a change in 
my heart, and I enclose you the admission due, with interest.—From 
your Wettwisner. To Mr. Thorne, Olympic Theatre, at present in 
Dev. sbury.””—Leeds Intelligencer. 

Tue ComMopoREsHIP OF THE Royat Yacut SquapRon.—On Friday, 
the 11th ult., a special meeting of the members of the R. Y. 8. took place 
at their clu )-house, Cowes, when the noble commodore, the Marquis of 
Donegal, gave in his resignation of that office, much to the regret of 
many. And here it may be noticed, that naval architecture has been ua- 
der great obligations to the noble marquis for the great encouragement 
afforded by him for many years, in building yachts. Another special 
meeting will take place on the Ist of September to elect a commodore.— 
Hampshire Telegraph. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH CHLOROFORM.—In a recent number of the Lancet, 
Mr. Nunneley, of Leeds, states that chloroform and other anesthetic 
agents can, he believes, be applied locally to a part to produce local in- 
sensibility to pain,—the brain being unaffected, consciousness being re- 
tained, and the limbs and other parts not subjected to the action of the 
anesthetic agent retaining their usual anesthetic condition. His opinions 
regarding the supposed value and safety of this new mode of administer- 
ing anesthetic agents had been formed by Mr. Nunneley on the results of 
experiments. By the local application of chloroform to the limbs of frogs 
and toads and the hind legs of rabbits he had ren ered these parts an- 
esthetic ; and he obtained (he states) similar results in the human subject 
from keeping his finger immersed in anzsthetic fluids for half an hour or 
an hour. In one case, where the operation for artificial pupil was to be 
undergone, he had (he mentions) rendered the pg nearly insensible by 
applying to the eye for twenty minutes previously a small quantity of the 
vapour of chloroform. 

A Noster Exampre.—At a dinuer given to the work-people of the 
Right Hon. Thomas Pemberton Leigh, at Hindley, near Wigan, the hon. 
gentleman, in drinking the healths of those present, concluded some very 
excellent remarks by an exhortation to his audience to set at once about 
endeavouring to save something for a rainy day. In order to accomplish 
this, and to make a commencement, he announced that he would, on the 
Monday following, place to the credit of every one of his workmen, in 
the Wigan Savings Bank, £2 ; and when he had done so, they would 
have perfect control over that sum. Every addition made in the first 
twelve months he would double. 


GovERNMENT ReTRENCHMENT.—We understand that it is the intention 
of the Lords of the Treasury to ow the business of the Stamps and 
Taxes under the Board of Excise, by which arrangement the salaries of 
a chairman, deputy chairman, and commissioners will be saved to the 
public purse.—London Herald. 


Intsh Rearers.—The tide of Immigration from the Emerald Isle has a 
length begun to flow in this direction, about 1000 Irish reapers having ar 
rived at this port up to the end of last week, and at least 300U yeceriay 
per the Shamrock and Aurora steamers. The first-named vessel, it is 
computed, had not much fewer than 1600 on board, and her deck, as she 











came into harbour, presented a singular appearance, being literally pack- 
ed from stem to stern with a freight of human beings. The physical ap- 
pearance of those who have as yet come over augurs favourably for the 


condition of the peasantry about Londonderry and Belfast, and contrasts 
advantageously with their aspect in former years. Few or no females are 
among them, the great majority of them being unmarried men.— Glasgow 
Paper. 

Abd-el-Kader is about to be transferred from Pau to the Chateau of 
Amboise, in the department of the Indre-et-Loire. 


Jenny Lind is engaged for the Theatre Royal, Dublin. The arrange- 
ments are on a great scale, and include Bellotti, F. Lablache, Roger, and 
the orchestra and chorus from Her Majesty’s Theatre. The operas to b 
given are La Figlia, Lucia, Puritani, and Sonnambula. The first week in 
October is fixed for the first opera. 


> 


Army. 


Tue War Mepat.—The following is, we believe, a tolerably accurate 
statement of the claims to the War Medal which have been decided upon 
by the Board of General Officers :— 





CD ita ss 000 cas sésbcededicdones canes 2,376 
Non-commissioned officers and privates...... 17,927 
Total claims decided upon........--. 20,303 


These claimants have been proved to have been present at an aggre- 
gate of actions as follows:— 
9,561 
Non-commissioned officers and soldiers. ..... 70,389 





Total actions..........----------+ 79, 
Or an average of more than three actions to each claimant; but there are 
several claimants whom it has been proved, were present at eight and 
ten actions each, and some in as many as 14. . 

The undermentioned regiments have participated in from 10 to 17 of 
the actions named in the general average :— 

In 10 Actions. —Coldstream Guards, 3d Foot Guards, 32d Foot, 42d 
Foot, 61st Foot, 71st Foot, 94th Foot, and Ist Light Battalion King’s Ger- 
man Legion. 

In 11 Actions.—Ist Foot, 9th Foot, 20th Foot, 28th Foot, 31st Foot, 
48th Foot, 50th Foot, and 83d Foot. 

In 12 Actions. —2d Foot, 27th Foot, 38th Foot, 88th Foot, and Royal 
Staff Corps. 

In 13 Actions. —23d Foot and 36th Foot. 

In 14 Actions.—7th Foot and 45th Foot. 

In 15 Actions.—5th Foot, 43d Foot, and 52d Foot. 

In 16 Actions.—40th Foot. : : I 

In 17 Actions.—95th Rifles, part of the regiment being at Talavera, with 
battalion detachments. 

In 18 Actions.—The 60th had eight battalions. __ j 

When Sir John Moore’s army marched into Spain, men of regiments 
belonging to that army who remained in Portugal were formed into two 
battalions, called 1st and 2d battalion detachments; these two battalions 
were at Talavera, and of course the men who belonged to these battalions 
had a claim for that action. United Service Gazette. 


Navy. 


Promotions. —Commanders W. Radcliffe and Francis Scott to be rs 
tains.—Lieutenants C. J. F. Ewart and J. A. St. Leger to be Command- 
ers. ‘ 
Anson Ford, Rowley Lambert, and Bessell Hodgkinson, to be Lieuten- 
ants. 
Appointment.—Commander J. B. West to the Southampton. 











VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT. 


» er celebrated MORAVIAN SINGERS beg respectfully to inform the ladies and gentle- 
men of Brooklyn that they will givea Grand Concert atthe Female Academy, Brookl 
this | emtmedd Evening, on which occasion a choice and pleasing Programme will be of- 
fered. 

Tickets 50 cents each. to be had at the principal Music Stores, and at the door on the even- 
ing ofthe Concert. Doors openat 7. To commence at 73-4 o'clock. Sept 





ISSES RAINSFORDS’ SCHOOL, FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 259 4th Avenue. The 
iVE Duties of this Establishment will commence on Friday, the 8th of mene 


FURNISHED ROOMS IN BARCLAY STREET. 


LET from the ist of October, without board, good parlours und bed-rooms. A 
at 26 Barcléy Street. Sept 9tf 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
255 GREENE STREET, BETWEEN WAVERLEY AND CLINTON PLACES, 


i go COUTAN will re-open her establishment on the 7th of September next. 
Young ladies wishing to join the French, Spanish, or Drawing classes “SS be ad- 
pt 2—4t 








mitted for each of these branches. 





INSTITUTION FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
O*% BROOKLYN HEIGHTS, 106 Pineapple Street corner of Clinton. ALFRED GREEN 
LEAF, A. M., Principal. 

This School will recommence on Monday, September 4. Every facility is here enjoyed 
for acquiring a thorough, useful, and accomplished education. The terms are found to be 
quite as reasonable as in any similar institution where pupils receive equal attention and en- 
joy equal ay teen oy 

Circulars furnished on application, Aug 12—4t 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


RS. MEARS, 784 BROADWAY, (corner of 10th street,) New York, who has had for 
many years the most flattering patronage of the first families, begs to t her 
School will re-open on Tuesday, the 5th of September. Parents and guardians who are desirous 
of placing their daughters and wards in an establishment where the number is limited, 
where the unremitting care of the principal to the moral deportment and education of the 
pupilsis under her sole superintendencetwili ind her establishment possessing unequalled ad- 
vantages. 
The acknowledged ability of Mrs. Mears as an instructress is respectfully intimated by the 
references she has the privilege of offering. 
*,* Circulars of terms can be had ather residence. 
Mrs. Mears will be at home from the 1st of September from 9 A. M. to 3 P.M. to receive 








visits. Aug 19—4t* 
EMOVAL.—MR. JULIUS METZ has removed from No. 23 to No. 25 Irving Place, and 
will be prepared to receive his pypils on Monday, September 4th. Sept9 lm 


RS. GIBSON’S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 21 
Bond Street, will be reopened on Thursday, 7th September. Aug %—3t 





RS. OKILL’S SCHOOL, No. 8 and 19 Clinton Place, will be opened for the return o 
her pupils on Monday, the 4th of September. Aug5—2m 





PIANO FORTES, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, MUSIC. 


ILLIAM HALL & SON, (late Firth, Hall & Pond,) 239 Broadway, opposite the Park, 

Y¥ having enlarged and beautified their store, are now prepared to offer to the public anew 
and well selected stock of MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, on more than usually favourable 
terms. They would call attention to their Piano Fortes, in which instrument Genie latel 
made important improvements, and are enabled to offer to the ublic, an article fully equal, if 
not superior, to that of any other maker, ang at as low a we uitars, a very superior article, 
of their own manufacture, and warranted to stand the climate ; Flutes, and Boehm Flutes made 
in the best manner, and of the best materials—warranted correct. 

BANDS AND ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS, SERAPHINES, MELODEONS, AC- 
CORDIONS, &e., &c. 

Messrs. W. H. & S. have made arrangements to have a monthly parcel from England, an@ 
will receive all the new music as soon as published. 

Music imported to order, in from forty to sixty days 


IMPORTANT STATISTICS. 
T= BANKERS’ MAGAZINE for September, contains :—1. His' of the 





Company of New York—its charter, losses, &c. 2. The Anthracite Trade of Penn- 
sylvania, 3. Are Sight Bills entitled todays of grace? 4. Capital and Labour. 5. Late law- 
cases relating to Banks, Bills of Exchange, &c. 6. On the Pub oe 7. 


oducts of the several States for 1847. 8. Statistics of the Debt, Revenue ad 
oo ation ofthe United States for each year since 1791. 9. Report ofthe Canal Bank Com- 
mittee. 10. Bank Statistics. 

The next No. will contain copious extracts from the evidence before the Secret Com- 
allies of the House of Commons, appointed to inquire into the causes of the Commercial Dis- 
t f 1847. 

"Published monthly. $3 per annum. Single Numbers not sold. 
Address J. SmitH Homans, Editor, , Md. 


BANVARD'S PANORAMA. 
PEN FOR A SHORT TIME ONLY, BANVARD’S NEW DOUBLE MAMMOTH 
O'eaNORAMA OF THE MISSOURI AND MISSISSIPPI RIVERS—eho 


wing a coun- 
try of twenty-three hundred miles, being by far the largest painting In the ‘orld, and of the 


Sept 2—Se 








largest rivers on the Globe, ex more than fremay de, of latitude. 
pen every evening (Sunday excepted) at the NEW PANORAMA BUILDING in Bread- 
way adjoining Niblo’s Garden. 
Admission 50 cents—chi dren half- 


o’clock precise} 


Afternoon Exhibitions on W. Saturdays, at 3 Oviock. 


The Panorama will commence moving at § 
otneadags an 
Seats secured from 10 till 12 o'clock, A. M. 


Aug 5 





REMOVAL. 


ALL, TOMPKINS & BLACK, late MARQUAND & Co. have removed to 247 Broadway 
southerly corner of Murray street, opposite to the City Hall, where ma. be found an as- 
sortment of Diamond and other rich Jewelry, Silver Ware, Cutlery, Wate Clocks, &c.,, 
&c. Since lst March, EBENEZER MONROE has been associated (as copartner) with B- 
f.& B under the same name and firm as heretofore. June 3 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO 
35 Cornhill, London; and 21 New Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED in 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL— £600,000 or $3,000,000, 





DIRECTORS. 
c . 

Sir Robert —; Bart Gocrue Green, Bes oa. 
Joba , Esq. preteeld Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
ie Wa allofield, M. A. George H. W: M. Dz 

Managing Disestes Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 

Physiclan, Se Ww .D. 

Bankers, Messrs. Glye, Mi'ls & Co. 


“ Advantages offered to Insurers." 


Bonuses on policies effected on the scale. 
PI Lo -- e if desired) for the fret 
seven years, at 5 per cent. i t, with note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or 
pe © porssnent lean, at the entien of Op Meurer. 
upon policies for the whole of life (after the payment of 3 premiums) to the amouat of 


eee rer Havel Military and special risks of all kinds on payment of a commen- 


ie gotiey: hen issued (if desired) on proof of date of birth. 
Peete ty, pap mete my - 
Premiums may be paid either qu 





arterly, half yearly, or annually. | 
Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 


New York Medical \Examiners: 


JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Faq. M. D., 473 Breadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, eq., M. D., 762 Broadway. 
YC Gaeta, onsite cen sue etre cenncecncenes oo Hon. Willis Hall 
DOME ..0.0 0c cccccnsccccccsccccccccccvecesde0ccsschlvert Gallatin, Jam. 


i I be obtained of 
Prospectuses, and all information relating to Incas, mag ve oe | 
Aug 2% Ageut forthe United States 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED IN 
1805. 
With a Capital ef $5,000,000 
THE PAID UP CAPITAL and other assets of this Company now exceed the eum of 
$2,000,000, 
Independ f the further suim for which a highly respectable and wealthy body of 
— stockholders are fiable. 
ppensons insuring now,share in the division of profits of 1849 which are payable in Casn, 
or taken in permanent reduction of the premium. 
ums may be paid quarterly, half-quarterly, or annually. . 
No charge is made for sea risk to Europe, aor irom any oue part of (he Americam Conti- 
sent to any other part 





MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
J. W. Francis, Esq, M. D., No. 1 Bond street 
J.C. Beales, Esq., M. D., 543 Broadway. 
SOLICITOR AND COUNSELLOR, 
Charles Edwards, Esq. 
Prospectuses with rates and every information, can be had on application to the agents, 
ti . JOE ri FOWLER: 


June 17 27 Wall street. 


TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


4 ee ~ STEAMER AMERICA WILL LEAVE TORONTO FOR ROCHESTER, touching 
peeetees permitting) at Windsor Bay, Oshawa, Darlington , Bond Head, Port Hope, 
and rg, every Tuesday. Thursday, and Saturday morning, at Eleven o’clock, and 
will leave Rochester Landing on her return, every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday morn- 
at 8 o'clock precisely. 

to, June 12, 1848. 





July 8—5 mos 





GAS FIXTURES. 


es RECEIVED frem the celebrated house of CORNELIUS & CO. a select assortment 
of a New Style of Gas Fixtures, viz. 


CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, AND GIRANDOLES, 


ANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, 

Y OWEN, ecle Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large and complete 

assortment of these well-known Pens constantly on hand, together with Porcupine Helders 

Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the 
Trade. 

CauTion.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
couse of 30 many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered to the public 
hat Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that\protection the laws jof the country 
extend to him. 

In pursuance c{ which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually re- 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name o: 
trade marks of Mr. Gillott. 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders ai 2 warned that p dings in Ch y will at once, on dis. 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillou’s name or trade 
marks. nov & 








LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 
RICH CHINA AND BOHEMIAN GLASS VASES, AND HALL LANTERNS. 


BROTHER & Co., W: 8 No. 139 William New ¥ A 
gare th re pay mesuhenniny and have Te rs wa 
ment of articles in their line, of the following ptions, which they will sell at wholesale 
low prices, for cash: 


or retail, at 
Solar Lam bronzed, and silvered, in great variety. 
Seapendins er Lampe gilt and bronzed, 
Bien” hg Ape 
oO 0 C) 

Solar Chandeliers, do do do 2,3, 4and 6 lights. 
Camphene Suspending Lamps, gilt and bronzed, 

do do do d 

do Chandeliers do 


o 
do 2,3, 4and6 lights, 
Girandoles, gilt, silvered and bronzed, various patterns, 
Cand ra,do do do do 
China, Vases and Bohemian Glass \ ases, do 
Hall “ SEGA GSONEEE, PEER, Sut, akinS ond Bohowien 
ase is. 
Lamp Wicks, Chimneys and Shades of all kinds, 
Paper Shades a .arge aseortment of new patterns and styles, 
p.rm, Whale and Lard, of the best quality, 
Superior Camphene and Burning Fluid. my6—6 8. 





THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
GOVERNOR 
The Right Hon. the Ear! of Elgin and Kincardine, Governor General of Canada 
Edinburgh, 1 George Street; London, 4 A. Lothbury ; G ‘ow, 37 St Vincem 
Place; Montreal, 19 Great St. pt AS ag 
DIRECTORS, 
Hon. Peter McGill, Chairman, Christr. Dunkin, . 
David Davidson, Esq, Hon. Justice McCord, 
Alexr. Timpson, Esq., Hou. W. B. Robinsen, 
Hew Ramsa; , Bq. : 
cal Adviser Soom . Campbell, Esq, M.D 
Selicitor, John Rose, aq. 
Manager, A. Davidson Parker, Esq. 
4 ee - DIRECTORS OF THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY being de. 
sirous to afford all those advantages to their Policy-holders in this country, which are 
commanded by Assurers in Great Britain, have invested THE BoaRD my Monrtreat with ful 
powers to examine into, and accept of Proposals, putting the Company on the risk, at once) 
without communicating with the parent Board. 

A y has it thus in his ep x4 to effect an insurance on his Life immediately, without in- 
cw e delay to which Life Assurers in this country have hitherto been subjected, from 
the sanction of the Head Board being required to complete the transaction; the deliverance 
of the Board at Montreal ry 1" and irrevecable. 

This arrangement gives to the CoLontat all the facilities of a Company essentially local , 
and combi with the additional advantages of a large Guaran Capital, afords the 
most perfect security in all Assurance transactions. 

by Annual Payments for an Assurance of £10 sierling. 


TaBe | 
Whole Term of Life with Participation in the Profits of the Company. 





A Annual Premium. Age. Annual Premium. Age. Annual Premium 
5 1 i4s 0a £2 98 4d £4 138 0d 
20 40 ___ 2586d 60 7 Te ld 




















which with their large stock of English manufacture, makes their assortment complet 
Warranted cheap as any house in the city, qualitycompared. 
Their friends and the public are invited to ca lland inspect them. 


N. B—SILVER WARE in all its branches. Also, their usual supply of Lamps, Plated 


Ware, Cutlery, J ery, Girandoles, Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Polished steel Fire 
Lrons, Forks aid Spoons, &e., plated on best Gerinan Silver. Sheffield Britannia Tea Sets, 
Bleck Tin Coffee Urns, Venison Dishes, anew article of Dish Covers, &c. &c. 


Also some cntire new patterns of Brouzed Hat and Coat Stands with Mirrors. 
my 20—6 m J. & I. COX, 15 Maiden Lane. 





Po.iciEs effected under THIs TaBLe, have the benefit of participating in the profits of the 
Company, which will be ascertained and divided at certain intervals, whea each Policy will 
share in the Fund to be allocated for division among the Assured. 

Tasce Il. 
Whole Term of Life without Participation. 














BANK OF BRITISH N ORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
—TDp®""s on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 


RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, Agents. 
H. E. RAN 


M, 
7 Post's Buildings, Hanover Street. 
Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches. 
And the Branches of the Bank of British North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. June 8 tf 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


= reparation stvonaly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 
medicinal virtues and its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
Diseases, to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Prescribed in such 
cases it has been found universally to afford relief, and has gained much reputation among 
medical men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients. In a torpid state ef 
the Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in yer | the func- 
foss-ot that important organ. In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, as 
having in a short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
succeeded in effectually caring those afflicted. Of its successin cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
apanem, © ti es and dache, it has invariably proved ineveryinstance a medicine 
“lee -* 


and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 
No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 
Also at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broadway. 
William street.—Reece & Brother, No. 3i East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
40 Canal st, New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout »~ yo 
une 

















LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank For THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
TST ASE eee TRG SON CROs mn Ones Dove 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 





NEW YORK. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, Samuel 8. Howland, 
John 3. Palmer Samuel M. Fox, 
Jonathan Goodhue, William Van Hook, 
James Aquilla G. Steut, 
George Barclay, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 
George R. Graham, William Jones, 
Jonathan Meredith, emer Samuel Hoff 
e e 
Dr. J. H. McCulloh. was 
BOSTON. 

Geo. M. Thacher, Franklin Dexter, 
Israel Whitney, Benjamin Seaver, 
Jonathan Chapman, Elijah D. Brigham, 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Epwarp T Rickarpson, Genreal Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies. 
Pamphlets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurance—the 
iety’s prospectus—table of ame ar 3 of the various modes of Assurance—list 
8 


be obtained at 71. ‘es 
a iiaiiaadiaail * . LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 
PECCR READS GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit- 
ted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 
pain fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that in many of ite most 








disease 
forms is entirely owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 
roportions. If then we can readily supply this wondrous power, when it is thus 
dchclonl, wa can succeteially combat ; and this has been fully and perfectly at- 
tained by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 

MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an Saporinnt improvement 

over all ether forms of re, and has been adopted by the M Profession 
as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machinein use. It fe ex: 
ly simple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
with all other ts. Tt admits of the most perfect control, and can be GRADUATED to 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adalt, at the plea- 
sure of the operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and with 
no unpleasant the delicate person. It requires no assistance in its use, and 


isin respect entirel 
MOORMEADS MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with posiTive AND PERMANENT suc- 
cess in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or c seated either in the head, joints or limbs; 
Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headac Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epilepsy, Dys- 
Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, the 

N Nervous Tremors, Deb of Nervous and Physical En- 
and errose Diseases. ' As a preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is confident! 

~ rant. confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dea‘ 





is compact} i su 

tn neat walautboxes. Accompanying, eeery ons oll avcoamney Sppmuacen pater 
Any ot coi se taediiases —— various diseases in which itis recommended.— 
te perfectly simple and inteligibje, “sy use this machine, aseverything regard- 
Voy ill be fend et every family should one of these 
instruments; they will be found of vast f : 
dinary medica! crostment 1s of slight avail. benefit in “mgsaerous in which or- 


r| 





Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size and ower. They can be 
readily and safely sent to any part of the United States, on Dig Node ¥ 
dies, and each instrument 1s warranted. Canada, Brilishvovinces and Weel 


GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 
by D. C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, New York 
Ce nee ee renees an shorn, necompentod wt» the cash, will be promptly and care 





Age. Annual Premium. . 7 Annual Premium Age. Annual Premium. 
15 £1 lis 2a £2 5a 2d J 5 
20 1 158 1d _ 3 0s 0d 60 6 14s lid 





Policies effected under THrs TasLe, secure sums of fixed amount, payable atdeath. This 
Table is pegpentiy selected by parties to whom it is an object to transact on the lowest 
—— and is well suited to urances effected in connection with Loans, or to cover 

EBTS. 

Premiums can be paid by half-yearly instalments. 

Har Crepir Sysrem.—According to this arrangement, perties can pay HALF of the An- 
nual premium for the firet Five or Seven Years, the remaining half with interest to remain 
as a debt on the Policy, and paid off when convenient, or, at the option of the Assured, to be 
deducted at settlement of the claim; 

Or, the Company will grant assurances on the following plan:—One-tTHirp of the Annu- 
al premium to remain in the hands of the Policy holder during the subsistence of the Assur- 
ance, the proportion of premiums thus reserved to be deducted with interest, when the sum 
assured becomes a claim upon the Company. 

TRAVELLING LiceNnce.—The arrangements of the Directors, as regards Residence and 
Travelling, are extremely liberal, the limits being generally very extensive, and in partica- 
lar, the assured having permission to pass from ANY NORTH AMERICAN PorT TO ANY EuRo- 
PEAN Port, at all times, without extra charge. 

The Prospectus of the teen nw 4 containing the Rates, Conditions, &c., together with 
every other information regarding Lire AssuRANCE and ANNUITIES, may be obtained by ap 
plication at any of the Offices of the Company. 

By order of the Directors. 
A. DAVIDSON PARKER, Manager for Canada. 
novl3 6m Office, 19 Great St. James Street, Montreal 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Ne. 8S Waterleo Place, Pali Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—$ 5,000,000 


HIS Cempany, established by Act of Parliament, in 1834, affords the most perfect securi- 
ty ina — a) aid up Capital, and in the great success which has attended it since its 
commencement—its annual income being upwards of £95,000, er in American currency 


000. 
In 1842, the Company added a Bonus ef 2 per cent. per annum on the sum to all 
of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in the follow- 


6 years—added , 
4 yeare—added 4 
2 years—added . 





For the whole Life. 





For seven years, 








Age. For one year, | at av annual ” Yearly without Yearly with 
mium o profits. profits. 
2B 1 02 10 1 8&2 2 00 
4 1 Of | 11 1 87 210 
B iw” 115 192 2 
2 1 10 | 117 197 2% 





The premiums are on the most moderate acale, and only one half need be paid for the first 
five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies $2,500. 
Every information will be afferded and prespect may be obtained on aN to 
W. C. MAITLAND, 
jan8 tf Agent for New York and the United States. 








THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21st auGusT, 1847. 
CAPITAL FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 


7 COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON LIvEs, and transact any business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments, 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Comnantes, the Directors of this 
Company are bled, from theinvestment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
— yr mee or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNuITIES, whether imme- 

iate or deft for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position of the Company as of peculiar importance to imensing Assurers, as it enables 
such rers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitatestheacceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected wiru or wiTHouT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half Fee or gto! dy ae and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the firat seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 








Age. With Without | Half Credit. Age. With Without Half Credit. 
Profits Profits. | ........ cece Profits. Profits. badinahdl ate 
bt) 1131 BSE SF ccccvciisc eee ” 362 214 @ 2176 
20 1174 1912 oesccccceeee 45 8171 $340 3.74 
25 229 1147 1176 5 4151 S17 11 414 
30 293 2 02 2 26 55 5178 419 1 5 34 
35 1167 2 64 292 & 710 10 6 911 6182 





The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that ep of the Company’s business. 
















Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any farther information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 
Brantford...ccccccccosscccsccccoe William Muirhoad....ccsccscccccecccccsscesccovenesseses 

Znvseeetcoecerevecesececes JAMCS CAMECTON...+se-eeeees oeeeccersccceeeecees 

Colborne seeveceeseces Robert M. Boucher,....+.-+eseceee peep casac Cocvcecesecsoe 
Dundas 0esee codesceooes Jedceseccccsvccce tp SRMIOD FIBMMIROR, oc ccccccece 
LOndON...ceercsccessevceres see « George Scott......- 


. Dr. Alexander Anderson........ 
Dr. 5S. C, Sewell... .c.cseeees oe 








opens cone SERED. Wrneee 








Dr. George Herrick..... 
- Dr. Samuel J. Stratford.... 





By order of Boar 


THOMAS M SIMONS 
dec 18 ONS, Secretary, 








NORTH AMERICAN STEAM 
HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPs between 


Boston and and between New York 
and receive Mails and Passengers. a and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 

















Captains. 
America, .........+....+++++0+++eC. HL E. Judkins | Hibernia............. 
Teeter snenese coroners cecosssourenctaaadio dm e Caledonia. pea vooalegsec Oe ag 
anad ree ESIOCe eT Teer eet eee ee) . ~y yee eeeercecccsecees Wim 


Th ese vessels carry a clear white tat their — 
port side. ligh masthead—green on starboard side—red og 


From 
+ 


. New York W. » Sept = 
. oston, Wednesday, 0 

“ New York, Wednesday tu 

“ Boston, Wednesday, Oct, ith 


on « ¢ beyond an amount for 
mepetes y personal expenses. 







P mon 
Freight will ber 


An experi 
All Letters must pass through the Post Orrice. 
— or apply to £. CUNARD, Je. 


Sd 38 Broadway. 
FOR HAVRE, TOUCHING AT COWES. 


HE well-known Steamship UNITED STATES, (burthen 2000 tons), William G Hae 
u ; Hack. 
commander, will leave NEW YORK for HAVRE, on Tuesday, October $d, touck 


he cow? leave Hi so New York Wednesd 

ng States ve Havre for New York o touching 

wo freight may be mad by ais Sn gtige . 

pp ‘or paseage or tmay e to , 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 39 Burling Slip, 
A G. SMITH & CO., Havre. , 
BARING BROS. & CO Lent 
Sept 2— J. R. CROSKEY, Esq., Southampton °*?o* 
NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETs. 


vas Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool b 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2ist and 26 the 
month; the ships to succeed each other inthe following order, viz— rey Orery 


From New York. From Liverpool. 
Dec 21... 








—- 













Henry Clay.......... Nye 
Richard Alsop........ 

Gambridge.........+ 
Constitution ......... 
GAr#ieR. vcccccccccece Hunt.......+. oscoe ae 
OuRWE.. ccccccccces .-Goodmanson..Nov 1,... 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are ali that can be desired in i of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool..............++.. 8100 
a ed to New York......... gerecwend £5 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
ridge and New York GOODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpeol 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterlvo, Richard piece and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT 


T. & J. SANDS & GO., Liverpool. 
Agents fer ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpeol 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
FB. K. COLLINS, N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, F ottinguer and Constitution. 
WOODHULL & MINTURN, N. Y., 
jul 81 FIELDER, BROTHERS & CO.,N. Y. 














LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


he line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will ene 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York ox the Sth and 24th of every month, from London en the 13th and 28th, and Portsmouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New | Days of Sailing from 
York. Loudon, 
Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8/ June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 2 
“” 9 “gq? 


Northumberland, R. H. Griswold . ‘ 24} July 18, Nov. 18, Mar. 13 
Mediator, D. L. Stark June 6, Oct. 8, Feb. 8 « , > eh +*iB 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey “ 2, “ 2, “ MM] Aug.18, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,}. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8 Mar.8| “ 2 “2 “@ 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker “ 24, ° &* Sept. 13, Jan. 15, May 13 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, Aprils| “@ 23 “ 2, % @ 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan “ 2, . |= “ 24] Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June 3 

These ships are all of the first clase, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga- 
Hog Great cure will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best deacrip- 
tion. 

The price of cabin passage is new fixed at $75, ontward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for let 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor, 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 

mard and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., London. 








PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on 
the let of each month, as follows:— 


New York. Havre, 
ST. DENIS, lst January......-+++++ 16th February, 
Howe, master. § let May.......+++++s eee 16th June, 

: Uist September........-. 16th October, 
8ST. NICHOLAS, let February...-.++++++ ion march, 
a pt Sune Sosa isth November, 

BALTIMORE, let March.....--+++- ++» (16th April, 
Conn, master. ist July.....-- coccccecs < Mm anon, 
lst November.......... € 16th Dec ” 
Fn ogee 6 iat Sp besrwcenesueti Sint September, 
master. t August...--eeeee eee ° 
" dist Te ieesbitsnesesoens 16th January 


=~ a are all of Se text cam commen ded by men of experience in the trade. The 
assa tLout re. 
: Goods sent ry wee i wa will beforwarded free from any expenses but those actually 
incurred BOYD & HINCKEN Agents, 
mar 13 88 Wall Street. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, GULF OF ST. 
LAWRENCE. 


O BE SOLD by private contract (in consequence of the death of the late proprietor) the 
T valuable estate dt Falcon Wood, consisting of 252 acres of freehold, and 18 acres 
leasehold land, the whole in a high state of cultivation—situated 3 miles from Charlottetown, 
the Capital of the Island, and wesnes on the Hillsborough River. A large, well built brick 
dwelling-house, in every way suiled for a gentleman’s family residence ; servants’ cottages, 
capacious barns, stables, cow and sheep houses, &c. &c. The farm-yard enclosed and _" 
ranged on the most approved English plan. Lime kiln, and all requisite caaingss a “rd 
ful supply of excellent water and wood. The locality one of the most desirable in the 
land 





For farther particul rs, and to treat for the purchase, address (pre-paid) to T. Heath Havi- 
land, Es * Rerristor-ab Law Charlottetown, Prince Edward's Island, or J. Eustace Grubbe, 
Esq., 44 Picleanpnsateest, Westminster, London, England. July 15 3m 





“TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY'S OFFICE.—Albany, August 10, 1848.—To oy 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York: Sir—Notice is hereby given that at >= 
General Election to be held on Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of} ovember next, 
following officers are to be elected, to wit: 
A Governor and Lieutenant Governor of this State. / 
Thirty-six Electors of President and Vice President ofthe United States. aliieeaeadinn 
A Canal Commissioner in the place of Charles Cook, whose term of service © p 


last day of December next. ; 
An Inspector of State Prisons in the place of John B. Gedney, whose term of service expires 


the last day of December next. ; , 
" Representative in the Sist Corgress of the United States, for the Third cone essional 
District, composed of the ist, 2d, 3d,4th, and 5th Wards of the City OU Nk District, com- 
Ales. 9 Be resentative on the ome Congress, for the Fourth Congr 
osed of the 6th 7th, 10th, and 13t ardsof saidcity. ee P * 
. Also, Representative in the ona en for tiie Fifth Congressional District, composed 
fthe 8th, 9th, and 14th Wards of said city. A r aaah : . 
- And also, a Ropessentaiive in the said Congress, for the 51 xth Congressional District, com 
posed of the 1ith, 12th, 15th, 16th, and 17th Wards of 5 sid city. 
Also, the following City and County Officers, to w'! * 
Sixteen Members of the Assembly. 
A County Treasurer: 


r in the place of Samuel Osgood, whose term will expire on the last day of Decem- 


bee etn the place of Charles McVean, whose term shall commence on the firat day of 
sty v4 ‘ee in the place of John B. Scott, whose term shall also commence on the said 
day. ours, respectfully» isTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 


SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, August 12, 1848. 
The aboveis published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the requirements 


ofthe Statute in such case made and provided. JOHN J. V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff 


wr the County, will publish the above once in each week ub 
til the eeote : public new safe thelr bills for vertising the same, so that they may be laid 
before the Bourd of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See Revised Statute, Vol. 1, Chap. 


6, Title3, Articles, Part1, Page oa I ilies . " 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


m lines, Ome insertion... ..cccccccccccscccscooes 9 
One square of ta hi 








One“ “two ingertions....0+.+sesc+eeeessreree 
One “ us three wee ware ncnsecesescosens 
a “ “ one month. ........eeceseesececsenesees 


“ * three months, ........2c0sesceeecoeceee 
. © “pix months... ccc. cccccccccccccccsccccs 


“ “ » OME YOAT .. cc eeececnrecceecssseesees* 


~ W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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